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Iris 


“You never saw anything like it. 


from “Top of the World,” Boulder, Colorado 





PREPAID PRICES FOR SUMMER AND FALL DELIVERY. 1959 





JD Sez, Sez’e 


” 


said, “You’ve got something there, JD.” 
Decidedly different is LONG’S LONG LIST OF LONG LONGED 
FOR LARGE LOVELY IRIS. 


This “Long” list is free. 
Post card will do. 


mean FLASH. 


(Of course. 
T'll be back in a flash, with a flash. 


Neither did our printer, who 


It’s an advertisement! ) 


And I do 


“Out Where the West Begins” the mile-high altitude, the dry 
air, the abundant sunshine—all combine to produce clean, healthy 


stocks. 


No Iris borer in our fields. 


Winters are coid enough to eliminate the too tender varieties, 


yet not so severe as to damage the roots. 
From Top o’ World, JD sez ’e, come Iris roots from borers free. 
They’re sent each year to every state; reports come back, “THEY'RE 


BLOOMING GREAT!” 





“TOP OF THE WORLD" COLLECTIONS 
Very Specially Priced, Prepaid 





MOUNTAIN COLLECTION 


One Each, Labeled, $3.00 


Ambassadeur 
Asia 

Black Wings 
Blue Velvet 
El] Capitan 
Eloise Lapham 
Frieda Mohr 
Golden Flare 
Jean Cayeux 
Lord of June 
M. A. Porter 


Marian Lapham 
Mirasol 

Persia 

Pink Satin 
Pres. Pilkington 
Rameses 

Red Dominion 
San Francisco 
Selene 

Souv. Gaudichau 
Zaharoon 





Mile High Collection 


One Each, 


Alta California 
Black Wings 
Beuchley’s Giant 
Blue Triumph 
Blue Velvet 
Crystal Beauty 
Eros 

Ethelwyn DuBuar 
Happy Days 
Jean Cayeux 
Largo 

Meldoric 


Labeled, $5.00 


National Prosperity 
Nene 

Noweta 
Oregon Giant 
Persia 

Red Dominion 
Rubeo 

Sir Michael 
Thuratus 
Trail’s End 
War Eagle 
Winnesheik 





BOULDER 


BEAUTIES 


COLLECTION 


One Each, Labeled, $7.00 


Cheerio 
Crystal Beauty 
Dore 

Happy Days 
Marquita 
Midwest Pride 
Mount Royal 
Naranja 
Ozone 


Picador 

Red Dominion 
Sequoiah 
Shining Waters 
Southern Cross 
Spokane 
Trail’s End 
William Mohr 
Winneshiek 





COLOSSAL COLLECTION 


One Each, Labeled, $9.00 


Beuchley’s Giant 
Black Douglas 
Blue Triumph 
Capri 

Crystal Beauty 
Directeur Pinelle 
Dore 

El Tovar 
Ethelwyn DuBuar 


Gudrun 

Happy Days 
Lucrezia Bori 
Ministre F. David 
Nene 

Sir Lancelot 
Southern Cross 
War Eagle 
Wellington 





PRIDE OF THE ROCKIES 
COLLECTION 


One Each, Labeled, $15.00 


California Gold 
Cheerio 
Crystal Beauty 
Destiny 

Dore 

Elkhart 

El Tovar 
Golden Helmet 
Happy Days 
Jean Cayeux 


Taicrezia Bori 
Marquita 
Ozone 

Naranja 
Natoma 

Sir Lancelot 
Southern Cross 
Spokan 
Suntan 

Taos 


COLORFUL COLORADO 
COLLECTION 


One Each, Labeled, $10.00 


Amenti 
Beuchley’s Giant 
Black Wings 
Blue Monarch 
Capri 

Directeur Pinelle 
Desert Gold 
Dore 

Eleanor Blue 

El Tovar 

Eros 

Ethelwyn DuBuar 
Golden Flare 
Happy Days 
Jean Cayeux 
Jerry 

King Juba 

M. A. Porter 
Midwest Pride 
M. F. David 


Morning Glory 
Naranja 
Natoma 

Nene 

Ozone 

Persia 
Picador 

Red Dominion 
Rubeo 
Sacramento 
Shining Waters 
Sierra Blue 
Sir Michael 
Spokan 
Spring Maid 
Suntan 
Thuratus 
Trail’s End 
Wine Glory 
Wonder Child 





THE TOPS 
One Each, 


Amatola 

Black Douglas 
Deseret 
Directeur Pinelle 
Dore 

Ella Winchester 
El Tovar 

Far West 
Golden Helmet 
Happy Days 
Jean Cayeux 
Jerry 

Junaluska 
Kalinga 
Lucrezia Bori 


COLLECTION 


Labeled, $25.00 


Marquita 
Meldoric 
Michelangelo 
Naranja 
Nassak 
Natoma 
Ozone 
Shining Waters 
Sierra Blue 
Sir Lancelot 
Suntan 

Taos 

War Eagle 
Wellington 
Wine Glory 





“Carmichael Collection" 


One Each, these “Polar Bears” for 
only $1.35, Prepaid 


Crystal Beauty 
Gudrun 


Selene 
Venus de Milo 





"Six Delicious Favorites" 
One Each, Labeled, $2.20 


Black Douglas 
Dore 
Ethelwyn DuBuar 


Jean Cayeux 
Nene 
War Eagle 





Hillbilly Iris Mixture 


OUR | selection 
can spare best, 
at 25c. 


from 
Mostly kinds we list 
Roots not 


varieties we 


labeled, 


16 for $1.48, Prepaid 


EXTRA: 


With 
billy 


each 
Mixture” we will 


$1.48 “Hill- 


send one rare Iris priced at not less 


than 50c each. 
extra will be 


OUR selection. 
labeled.) 
works, 17 in all, 


(This 


The whole 


for $1.48, prepaid. 





MAKE UP YOUR OWN COLLECTIONS 


Browse througn the Groups “A” to “H” and make up Collec- 
tions yourself at the special group prices, prepaid. 
GROUP "A" 


Your choice, alike or assorted 
(Labeled) 


2 for 25c 
Ambassadeur 
Ambera 

Asia 

Desert Dawn 
Dr. Chas. Mayo 


10 for $1.00 


Frieda Mohr 
Lord of June 
Marian Lapham 
Rameses 

San Francisco 





GROUP "B" 


Your choice, alike or assorted 
(Labeled) 


5 for $1.00 
11 for 2.00 
18 for 3.00 


Attitash 

Black Wings 
Blue Velvet 
Bourem 

Buto 

Clara Noyes 

El Capitan 
Eleanor Roosevelt 
Eloise Lapham 
Evolution 
Fascination 
Germaine Perthuis 
Golden Flare 
Grand Monarch 
Helios 

Indian Chief 
Irma Pollock 
King Juba 
Largo 

Legend 

M. A. Porter 
Midwest Pride 


THINK OF IT! 


27 for $4.00 

35 for 5.00 

44 for 6.00 
Mirasol 


Morning Glory 
Mount Royal 
Omaha 
Oregon Giant 
Peaches 
Persia 
Petruchio 
Pink Satin 
Pres. Pilkington 
Red Dominion 
Sacramento 
Selene 
Sensation 
Sequoiah 

Sir Michael 
Spring Maid 
Thuratus 
Venus de Milo 
Waconda 
William Mohr 
Zaharoon 


All 44 kinds for 


$6.00, prepaid. (Or, 44 sorted up any 
way you wish, for $6.00) 





GROUP "C" 


Your choice, alike or assorted 
(Labeled) 


3 for 90e 

8 for $2.00 
Alta California 
Beuchley’s Giant 
Claude Aureau 
Dauntless 
Depute Nomblot 
Desert Gold 


15 for $3.00 
24 for 4.00 
Ethelwyn DuBuat 
Nene 
Noweta 
Rusty Gold 
Southland 
Winneshiek 





“Take a Tip From Me—J. D." 


Show 


divide 
Next 


you, then 
expense 


these offers to 
friends. Get them to 


your flower 
“chip in” with 


the roots and the 
year 


each can own 


the entire collection when you divide 


and reset 


GROUP "D" 


Your choice. alike or assorted 
(Labeled) 


3 for $1.10 14 for $1.00 


6 for 2.00 30 for 8.00 
Blue Monarch M. F. David 

Eleanor Blue Picador 

Jean Cayeux Rubeo 

Jerry San Diego 

Meldoric Trail’s End 





GROUP "E" 


Your choice, alike or assorted 
(Labeled) 


2 for $1.00 7 for $3.00 
{for 2.00 10 for 4.00 
Crystal Beauty Spring Cloud 


Eros Shining Waters 
Gudrun Sierra Blue 
Rheintochter Striped Leaves 





GROUP "F" 


Your choice, alike or assorted 
(Labeled) 

3 for $2.00 8 for $4.00 
5 for 3.00 lt for 5.00 
Black Douglas National Prosperity 
Blue Triumph Suntan 
Dore War Eazle 
Natoma Wonder Child 





GROUP "G" 


Your choice, alike or assorted 
(Labeled) 


2 for $2.00 8 for $ 6.00 


5 for 4.00 14 for 10.00 
Amenti Kalinga 
Cheerio Nassak 
El Tovar Portola 
Happy Days Spokan 


Lady Paramount Wine Glory 





GROUP "H" 


Your choice, alike or assorted 
(Labeled) 


2 for $2.50 6 for $6.00 


4 for 4.40 8 for 8.00 
Burning Bronze Dymia 

California Gold Golden Helmet 

Capri Ozone 

Deseret Sir Lancelot 

Directeur Pinelle Taos 





EXTRA for "GOOD MEASURE" 


With each IrfS order of $2.00 or 
more T will include, gratis, one extra 
variety, my selection. The value of 
the gratis division will depend o1 
the amount of the order. 





Long's Gardens 





Box I9SF. 


Boulder. Colorado 
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Tells You What You 
Want To Know 


A PREVIEW—Something to 
start on. 


THE ART OF GROWING 
PLANTS. Anyone who loves 
plants can succeed. 


THE VALUE OF SOLU- 
TION CULTURES. Simple 
tools. Better control. Chemi- 
cals cheaper. No pests. Sand, 
cinder, water culture, etc. 


THE PLANT, LIVING AND 

GROWING. Functions of 
roots, stems, leaves. How the 
chemicals work. 


NUTRIENT SOLUTIONS 
AND METHODS. Ready- 
mixed chemicals. Mixing your 
own. Formulas. Equipment. 
Sub-irrigation, etc. 


SEEDLINGS AND CUT- 
TINGS. Proper air, moisture, 
temperature. Sterilizing sand 
or ashes. Nutrient spraying. 
Fine root growth and no 
damping-off diseases, etc. 


PLANTS FOR THE HOUSE. 
nee and culture of foli- 

e, flowering and bulbous 
gleune. 


ENVIRONMENT OF THE 
PLANT. Light control. Arti- 
ficial light. 
perature, 

ments, etc. 


ADVANCED CHEMICAL 
GARDENING. History, Os- 
mosis. a epee mae tray cul- 
ture, soilless culture. Three- 
salt and four-sale solutions. 
Molecular solutions. Concen- 
trations. Measuring, testing. 
Equipment, etc., etc. 


Humidity, tem- 
nutrient require- 






PLANTS 


1, GARDE! 
“AMAT EUR ... 


ors TIFDIENS 


wm, 


yuT SOIL MAD! 





EVERY STEP 
MADE EASY 


by state government experts 


Chemical gardening grows fine, abundant flowers, 
fruits and vegetables, largely independent of weather 
conditions. It prolongs the growing season, utilizes 
““waste’’ space, is cleaner, controls growth exactly, 
eliminates soil pests, often costs less. Full directions 
for making your own equipment from common house- 
hold articles and mixing solutions from simple in- 
gredients. No knowledge of chemistry required. Forty- 
two photographs, 19 line drawings, eight color photos, 
many germination tables and formulas, 272 pages, 
bound in rich green cloth, with genuine gold stamp- 
ing. Written by Charles H. Connors, Ph.D., Professor 
of Ornamental Horticulture, Rutgers University and 
Ornamental Horticulturist, New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and Victor A. Tiedjens, . 
Associate Professor of Vegetable Gardening, College 
of Agriculture, Rutgers University and Associate Oleri- 
culturist, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 


For the Soil Gardener, too 


All the advice on plant nutrition applies also to gar- 
dening in soil, Many invaluable hints for improving 
the yield of your conventional soil garden. 


SEND NO MONEY 


The coupon brings CHEMICAL GARDENING FOR 
THE AMATEUR postpaid for a week’s FREE EX- 
AMINATION. After a week, return it or send only 
$1.95 (plus the few cents stage). This book is the 
last word in chemical gar —~ Send toda ay and get 
started in this thrilling new hobby at once! 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Dept. 917, 50 West 47th St., New York, N.Y. 


Publishers of THE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Z| EX AMINE FREE — Mail this coupon NOW! 


Copyright 1939 William H. Wise & Company 


INDOORS 
WITHOUT 


Gorgeous Flowers and Delicious 
Vegetables in Profusion from 






Simple “Nutrient Solutions’ 


VERY progressive amateur gardener has been waiting for 
this book. You’ve read the recent startling mews ac- 
counts of flowers and vegetables bearing extra large and 

lovely blooms, huge and luscious fruit—without using 

so much as an ounce of soil! You may have thought the 
process must be quite technical, too complicated for you. 

Such is not the case if you follow the simple guides pre- 

sented with crystal clarity in this marvelous book just pub- 

lished. Here is a new, thrilling hobby opened up for you. 

By this fascinating new method of chemical gardening 

your plants feed on simple, easily prepared solutions 
instead of soil. You can plant your things in sand 
or cinders or simply in water, indoors or outdoors. 
Then you provide just the elements each plant needs- 
and the results are astounding. Every plant, even in 
soil, absorbs food elements only in solution; it cannot 
use dry minerals. With the new chemical gardening 
you aid nature by providing everything in solution to 
start with. 


No Japanese Beetles or Other Soil Pests 


In chemical gardening, because you use no soil, you 
can have no soil pests! Nor weeds! And your plants 
get plenty of needed air at the roots because there is 
no soil to become sun-baked and crusted. You can 
grow many plants indoors, on porches or roofs, with 
only occasional sun exposure and even foil the flying 
insects that attack leaves and blooms. 


WM. H. WISE & CO. 
Dept. 917, 50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 

Send a copy of CHEMICAL GARDENING FOR THE AMATEUR by 
Professors Connors and Tiedjens, 272 pages, illustrated, postpaid for a 
week’s FREE EXAMINATINON. I will return it or send $1.95 (plus 


the few cents postage). 

EE che Sai Ok bb Owl oe ehbeeb ee wea dewed oud se 

Address 

TE a:b.6 06 90544 0435 29d 1 0406184400008 State 

P.S.: If the price, $1.95, accompanies this, we will stand postage, you 
. save it. Money back at once if not delighted. 


( Cheek here if you want beautiful artcraft binding for 75c extra 
SSSSRSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSESSSSSESSSSSSESESESESSESSEEE EEE EEE eee 
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READ WHAT 
USERS THINK 


Rooto ONE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
THE PLANT HORMONE POWDER 


UNTREATED 


TREATED 


AZALEA KURUME 


Mr. C. P. Miller of the Colonial Test 
Show Grounds of Richmond, Virginia 
writes: “This year with 1 oz. jar of 
ROOTONE we have taken about 1,000 
cuttings of Dahlias with less than 2% 
loss, even though temperature rising 
in our plant house on two occasions 
to 105°. Seeds of Vinca, Petunia, Mari- 
gold, Gypsophylla and Dahlia were 
practically free from damping off. 


“We have been able to save hours of 
time and labor with ROOTONE in what 
we have never succeeded before; 
that of placing the cuttings from 
Dahlias after treatment directly in 
soil in wooden plant bands.” 


Forbach’s Flower Shop of Buffalo says: 
“We have rooted Radio Red Geranium 
cuttings in 642 days with ROOTONE 
while not all varieties rooted that fast 
a marked speeding up was noted. Our 
Geraniums have a much better and 
more vigorous appearance at this 
time compared to any other year.” 
While ROOTONE is easy enough for 
any one to use, the experts like it too. 
Wayside Gardens, Jackson and Per- 
kins, and Vaughans are among the 
famous growers who use ROOTONE. 
Send us $1.00 for a 2 oz. jar or 25¢ 
for a small packet, or ask your dealer. 
There is also a free booklet. 


Dust your perennial seeds with 
ROOTONE to speed up 
Germination 


American Chemical Paint Co. 


Horticultural Div. F-4 Ambler, Pa. 
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KILL THE JAPANESE BEETLE 





THE BEETLE BATTLE IS ON!! 


USE 


SMACK 


The only known non-poisonous, non-injurious insecticide that kills 
the Japanese Beetle on contact before your eyes. Will not stain 
nor discolor your hands, clothing, foliage, fruit or vegetables. 


ADD 


SMACK REPELLENT 


A pure Derris Powder, 5% Rotenone, highly recommended by 
U. S. Department of Agriculture for control of Japanese Beetle. 
You will then get an 
immediate kill as well 
as keep your garden 
free from destruction 
by the Japanese Beetle 
for 7 to 10 days. 

Also kills on contact, Red 
Spider, Chinch Bug, Aphids, 
Thrip, White Fly, etc. 

For sale at leading + 

Florists, Hardware, § ynpnnese. BCCTLC 

Seed, Chain & Depart- FR  Myrrwnanay 
ment Stores. 


Lin-Tox Corporation 
Port Chester, N. Y. 

















before your Garden is ruined 


Don’t let dogs roam your unprotected garden, commit- 
ting nuisance, discoloring and destroying costly ever- 
greens, lawns, shrubs and flowers! Spray regularly 
with DOGZOFF, guaranteed repellent, and safeguard 
your property! 


OGZOFF 


is harmless, inoffensive, non-injurious, non-poisonous. 
Easily sprayed, the effects are long- 
lasting. Valuable also in ridding 
lawns and rock gardens of moles; 
keeping mice and ants out of the 
home; protecting young fruit trees 
against rabbits. 60c per bottle at your 
dealers. If he cannot supply, order 


“A ) (e-y 40) Wi Wiad gue dot * 69c postpaid. Address 
BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, Inc. 





TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 
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Ready / 
Before planning your 
Fall planting, write 
for our free Advance 
Bulb Catalog, attrac- 


tively illustrated in 
color. 





We handle only the 
finest Dutch, French, 
Japanese and American Bulbs—Exhibition Quality — 
and have one of the most extensive lists of varieties 
offered in the United States. Featuring— 


NARCISSUS-— 12typesin HYACINTHS —3 types in 
over 125 distinct varieties. over 30 distinct varieties. 
TULIPS —10 types in over LILIES—Over 40 distinct 
210 distinct varieties. varieties. 


MISCELLANEOUS BULBS — 


44 types in over 155 varieties. 


Stim é abe 


132-138 Church St. Dept. F New York City 


Branch Stores: Newark, N, J. Stamford, Conn. 
Englewood, N. J. White Plains, N. Y. Hempstead, Ra Be 











JAPELLE 


















Protects 


Spray non-poisonous JAPELLENT on flowers, vegetables, shrubs 
and trees. It will positively kill Jap beetles. JAPELLENT also 
forms a lasting invisible film of protection on the foliage which 
repels further assaults of the vicious pests. Used by thousands of 
grateful gardeners. Also effective against other leaf-eating insects. 


$1.50 size makes 15 gallons spray—at your dealer or 


DOGGETT-PFEIL COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Makers of Spra-Tox for general garden-insect control 





Write for free booklet 157G on Jap Beetles — 
= DOGGETT-PFEIL COMPANY = Y| | JAPELLE 
= SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY . F Ment seca 
= Please send me...... cans of Japellent at = & 
# $1.50 per can. Enclosed Find $......... ° fk 
7 RRR Or ere a oie ere arom = |: 
: Eee a eee Cer eer . \ 























The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


t gragne are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 


Napa County Fair Exhibits 


To the Editor: 


N the Clubs and Societies section of your 
| May issue, page 246, I notice that you 
give Sacramento a great deal of credit for 
Camellias displayed at the Hall of Flowers 
during the opening week of the Exposition 
on Treasure Island. 

We ackowledge the lovely Camellias dis- 
played by Sacramento at that time. But in 
all fairness you should have also mentioned 
the outstanding display of 600 cut Camellia 
blooms from Napa County on the opening 
day and the continuous weekly showing of 
Camellias from Napa County for the fol- 
lowing eight weeks. 

Another outstanding work being done 
by Napa County is the weekly collection 
and proper labeling of wild flowers by se- 
lected Napa County school children who 
have been trained by their teachers in 
proper wild flower conservation. This work 
is carried on under the able direction of 
Mrs. J. B. Landfield of St. Helena, who is 
President of the Napa County Garden Club 
and an untiring and co-operative worker for 
the success of the Hall of Flowers. 

These weekly displays of wild flowers 
have attracted so much attention and com- 
ment that a permanent place has been al- 
lotted to them in the Hall of Flowers and 
this exhibit will continue for the duration 
of the Fair. 

When Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt visited 
Treasure Island she was presented with a 
bouquet of wild flowers collected by the 
Napa County school children and they re- 
ceived a very favorable comment from her. 

Another example of the effect’ of this 
weekly wild flower exhibit was the impres- 
sion made upon Major Jack of Kenya Col- 
ony, East Africa, when he visited the Fair. 
Major Jack owns the Mt. Elgon Nursery, 
distributors of African seeds and bulbs. He 
was so impressed with the Napa_ wild 
flowers that he placed an order for $100.00 
worth of California wild flower seeds. 

Not enough can be said for the splendid 
work being done by Mrs, Marie Kelly and 
Miss Jean Boyd who are donating their 
services and have complete charge of the 
Hall of Flowers. Their untiring work and 
artistic ability have made the Hall of 
Flowers the success that it is.—(Mrs.) 
LAURENCE ASKE 


Stringy Beets Detected 
To the Editor: 


THINK there is nothing that appeals 

more to the delight of a reader than 
discovering the remedy to one of his own 
perplexing problems through another 
readers’ contribution. 

To keep the ball rolling, here is one for 
you. 

Many of us devote a portion of the gar- 
den to vegetables. How many times have 
you pulled beets from the garden hoping 
they would be delicious? Then, when they 
were served at the table you found that 
they were what most people call stringy 
beets. It’s quite an embarrassing situation, 
especially after you have asked one or 
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more of your friends to try your home 
grown beets. 

I was in a location where the folks were 
quite particular about such details. Posi- 
tively something had to be done about 
stringy beets. 

Finally, one day my assistant and I 
started into our beet patch with the deter- 
mination to learn to distinguish instantly 
a non-stringy beet from a stringy one. We 
vowed to stick to our post if we had to 
cut up every one of thousands of beets to 
find the answer. 

We tried little beets, middle size beets 
and large beets. No success. About 300 
beets died on the battlefield. We tried ob- 
serving color of beets. This caused the 
death of another 100 beets. Still no success 
in sight. Our fingers were stained and our 
thumbs sore from slicing beets with potato 
knives. 

Next we decided to study the leaves. I 
finally hit on a theory that was sure doom 
for Mr. Stringy Beet. Non-stringy beets 
we observed were still growing as charac- 
terized by heart leaves being present. The 
heart leaves were somewhat smaller, glossy, 
a light or newer shade of green, and not 
quite unfolded. Stringy beets were those 
minus the growing heart of leaves; most 
all the leaves were fully developed and had 
a dull color. In so many other words, it 
appeared as though this particular villain- 
ous beet had all the earmarks of not in- 
tending to grow beyond a certain point. An 
excellent clue !—J Ack D. BYLHART, 
(Penna. ) 


Home Made Labels 


To the Editor: 


MUST add my bit to the garden label 

question. Each gardener thinks his own 
method is best but I know mine is, as I 
have labels in the garden made in 1933. If 
the metal gets hard and the writing dull, I 
sandpaper the label and all is bright again. 

I use sheet zine and a piece about one 
foot by two and a half feet costs about 50 
cents, and will make a great many labels. 
I use ordinary kitchen scissors for cutting. 
For rock plants, perennial seed flats and 
low growing border plants, cut the zine in 
pieces six inches by one inch and slightly 
round each corner. These can be used over 
and over if needed. 

For Roses and Iris I use wire coat 
hangers straightened out full length and a 
small loop in one end to hold the label. It 
is cut three inches by one inch and with 
a nail a hole is punched in, one-half inch 
from one end, and in the same end a notch 
is cut. When the wire loop is put through 
the hole and then twisted, the notch holds 
the label in any way it is wanted. I like 
to read mine without bending over. These 
long wires are fine for Roses as they are 
well above the mulch in winter and are 
not pulled out when uncovering in spring. 

The ink I use is made from the follow- 
ing chemicals although most garden supply 


houses carry an acid writing ink—small 
bottles for 25 cents. I use sulphate copper, 
sulphate iron, and chloride potassium, one 
part each to 35 parts water. Let the ink 
dry without blotting. 

I use a wooden toothpick for writing and 
like to write on the label the name of the 
plant, where purchased and when. For seed 
flats, I put in the date of planting and 
date of germination. 

Zine must be sandpapered before writing 
as the acid will not mark through oil or 
dirt. 

For annual seeds I use the wooden pot 
labels and do the writing with India ink 
and steel pen.—Rose W. Burton, ( Mich.) 


Another McFarland Supporter 


To the Editor: 


HE article by Ward BP. Bower in your 

January issue rather upset me. I 
wonder how long he has subscribed to 
your magazine. He surely would have 
seen practical and essential material on 
Rose growing published last year and years 
before. His especial grudge seems to be 
Dr. McFarland’s articles in which I have 
been deeply interested. If Mr. Bower 
would get a catalogue of old fashioned 
Roses (if he really is a Rose lover) he 
would understand Dr. MeFarland’s arti- 
cles and appreciate them. 

The articles about Breeze Hill are so 
clear one can almost picture the gardens. 
I would like to see more of his photo- 
graphs of Breeze Hill in your magazine. 
The one in the January issue is_ partic- 
ularly attractive, I think.—(Mrs.) S. W. 
REYNOLDS, ( Mass.) 


Slugs Die Like Moths 
To the Editor: 


HE Kilslug ad in your March issue re- 

minds me that little has appeared in 
the horticultural press concerning the sen- 
sational new metaldehyde baits. They are 
sweeping the West because they really 
work. Up in Seattle where gardeners have 
to contend with big five-inch black slugs, 
people are about ready to offer a public 
prayer of thanks. The metaldehyde draws 
the snails and slugs like an electric light 
attracts moths.—LeEstie Layton, (Calif.) 


Royaletta Dahlia a Geneva Creation 


To the Editor: 


I NOTE in the December issue in the 
Dahlia Honor Roll by my good friend 


- Lynn B. Dudley that an error has _ been 


made. The miniature Dahlia Royaletta 
was credited to Baleria Home. This is our 
miniature as we had it at the New York 
show. This miniature was named by Mr. 
xordon Waaser of Baldwin, Long Island, 
and grown by him for us.—OcraVvE B. GEER, 
Geneva Dahlia Gardens, Geneva, Ohio. 


Aluminum Sulphate for Hydrangeas 
To the Editor: 


HE soil acidifier for turning Hy- 

drangeas blue is aluminum sulphate, as 
stated on page 228 of the May issue, but not 
epsom salts, which is a different substance, 
magnesium sulphate.—BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, 
(Mo.) 


When writing in reference to any paragraph or inquiry in the pages of THe FLOWER 
GROWER, it will help greatly to quote exactly the name of inquirer, and the month and 
page of the magazine in which the item appears. 
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Garden Flowers in Their Native Mexico 


LESTER ROWNTREE 


A plant hunter tells her experiences in finding the original species of our 
garden flowers from which many present-day varieties were developed 


EXICO, to some people, suggests 

oil wells and silver mines; to 

others it is a vacation-land, color- 
ful and romantic. But my interest in 
this country lies chiefly in its wild flowers 
—such as native Dahlias, Marigolds and 
Morning Glories—which I took great de- 
light in studying and photographing last 
summer and autumn. 

I found that these wild flowers fell 
naturally into three groups: those which 
I had grown and whose hybridized de- 
seendants I had grown; those which I 
had read a great deal about, but had 
never seen in the flesh; and those which 
were entirely new to me. I think I got 
the most fun out of the last group, for 
it made Mexico seem more than ever like 
a foreign land, but I had some moments 
of wild excitement over plants of the 
other two groups. 

The Mexican national colors are red 
and yellow. One might fancifully im- 
agine that they were chosen because there 
are so many yellow wild flowers and espe- 
cially so many red ones, for Mexicans 
love their wild flowers, though they don’t 
know much about them botanically. There 
is a great deal more red in the Mexican 
floral landscape than in ours, and it is 
the reds they glory in—the red Salvias, 
Morning Glories, Tigridias, Tithonias, 
Zinnias, Dahlias—to say nothing of the 
searlets which burst out all over the bril- 
liant tropics. 

However, I find when I talk to people 
about Mexican plants, that what they 
want most to know is which of our gar- 
den plants grow there, how they look in 
their native habitats, what they grow 
with, and under what conditions. 

In most eases the descendants of these 
Mexican wild flowers, which we are using 
in our gardens, have been dressed up by 
hybridization—made bigger and better 
and often more double. But try as I may 
to like these “improved forms” I always 
find my affection is really clinging to the 
simpler, more delicate, species flowers 
which are their ancestors. 


UPPOSE we consider the composites, 
for instance. Mexico is strong on 
composites, and though I had with me 
almost all the books on Mexican plants 
which have been published, I came home 
feeling horribly confused about the 
family. 

You find even botanists (some of them) 
using the names Cosmos and Bidens inter- 
changeably. It seems to be a matter of 
how they feel at the moment, though it 
really should be a matter of the seed 
structure. Bidens seeds are generally 


barbed or hooked, so if the seeds persisted 
in sticking into my stockings, skirt or 
trousers I called the flower Bidens, and 
if they were more considerate, Cosmos. 
But for garden purposes what does it 
matter? 

Cosmos and Bidens between them made 
seas of yellow, white or pink. The pink 
was that hard shade of pink and the 
flower which bore it was the ordinary 
Cosmos bipinnatus of our gardens— 
always growing in the sun, usually lower 
than it is in cultivation, and massed by 
the million to make sheets of color across 
the heavy soil. (The rains were still on 
when the Cosmos bloomed but the rainfall 
was lessening and in places the adobe was 
beginning to harden.) 

Then there was the taller orange Cos- 
mos, carrying its bloom looser and wider 
than the pink one, on graceful waving 
branches, and looking very like the mod- 
ern “Orange Flare.” 


HE Cosmos I liked best was a light, 

almost lemon-yellow one which grew 
in wet ditches and along their sides. And 
sometimes below the yellow Cosmos and 
making a lovely color combination were 
the brilliant blue flowers of Commelina 
coelestis, which is rather like a glorified 
form of the Tradescantia you grow as a 
house plant in cold climates. 





Lupines of the high Mexican mountains 
have only one tall stem and branch tree- 
like at the top 


I was even more pleased to find Cosmos 
diversifolius growing wild than I was 
to see the pink Cosmos bipinnatus. You 
ean eall it Cosmos diversifolius or Bidens, 
or Dahlia and be correct, apparently, in 
any case. It has a Dahlia-like tuber, 
grows about two feet tall with several 
erect stems and has side branches full of 


glistening deep maroon flowers. The 
Indians’ name for it means “Little 


Roosters” but I never understood why 
until I saw the flowers in certain lights 
and noticed that the sun lit up their dark 
brillianey just as it does the neck plum- 


age of a perky game cock. I brought 
home a number of tubers of “Little 


Roosters” to try on my Californian hill- 
side, but in the East these tubers would 
have to be taken up in the autumn and 
stored just like Dahlia bulbs. 

Another tuberous Cosmos with a very 
large pink flower grew in the deep rich 
soil of meadows 9,000 feet up in the 
mountains. This one wasn’t branched but 
held its wide, upturned blooms on the 
tops of 10-inch stems which had mats of 
foliage at their feet. I shall have to keep 
this one very wet during flowering time 
and then let it dry out as I do the native 
Californian flowers. 

Just as interesting were the bush Cos- 
mos—two of them, one very dark cerise 
and the other “Cosmos Pink.” I have 
sown some of the seed I gathered and 
will treat the plants as herbaceous peren- 
nials, cutting them down in the autumn. 
I have high hopes of them as cutting 
flowers, for they have graceful branches. 

The many yellow Bidens looked very 
like the yellow Cosmos. Bidens grandi- 
flora was a nice brilliant one, but there 
were lots of others. Some of them grew 
at the edge of woods, tall and somewhat 
lanky in the partial shade. Others, lower 
and wider, crowded into the maize fields 
with Cosmos, Zinnias and Morning 
Glories and quite over-ran the poor neg- 
lected corn stalks, and only once in a 
great while did I see some small boy with 
a home-made tool, thrashing about rather 
hopelessly in an endeavor to rescue them. 


HERE were just as many species of 

white Bidens as of yellow ones, and 
they grew in great profusion. But white 
and yellow daisies are already pretty com- 
mon in our gardens, which is probably 
why the hybridizers haven’t bothered with 
these wild ones. 

The Marigolds of Mexico are lovely 
just as they are graceful and charm- 
ing and in some eases delightfully fra- 
grant. The “French” and “African” 
Marigolds are all natives of Mexico. All 
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the flowers are single, of course, and are 
in varying shades of yellow, some of them 
flecked with orange or light brown. They 
erow in sun or part shade, in humus or in 
adobe or among rocks, at many different 
altitudes and in many different exposures. 
They are at their best when not crowded 
together. Individual specimens make de- 
lightfully complete little 18-inch bushlets 
with evenly spaced foliage and a glory 
of bloom on the many neatly arranged 
side branches which round out the plant. 
The flowers themselves seemed to me 
more uniformly perfect than those of the 
garden varieties, without that uneven 
look which is a defect of many of the 
single flowered garden Marigolds. 


HEN there was an absolutely pros- 

trate plant, apparently a Marigold, 
which made a beautiful ground cover in 
the high mountains, creeping over open 
slopes of rich heavy loam and dotting 
them with yellow bloom. 

After the wealth of California 
Lupines, those of Mexico were a dis- 
appointment. The plants were ragged 
and the flowers an indefinite blue. But 
there was one striking difference from 
what in California would be ealled Bush 
Lupine. Our Bush Lupines have many 
stems and make big wide plants, but 
these perennial Lupines of the high Mexi- 
can mountains had only one tall ereet 
stem and looked more like small trees 
standing up at the edge of the forests, 
with the branched section at the top of 
the trunk growing in candelabra form. 
The flower clusters were erect and pointed 
and the flowers a light purple blue. I 
don’t know whether this Lupine has been 
used hy hybridizers but its manner of 
growth ought to interest them. 

I found myself getting excited about 
Zinnias in Texas, before I even reached 
Mexico. But it was hard to drive straight 
on through Texas anyway, because the 
Texan flowers were so lovely. There | 
saw the dear little Zinnia pumila, mak- 
ing tiny bushlets (which looked perennial, 
though I don’t suppose they were) edged 
with yellow-centered white flowers, the 
petals all turning a bit downward. The 
little thing rioted about with brilliant 
Verbenas, Coreopsis, Gaillardias, Linums, 
Petunias, Helianthus, Centaureas and a 
wealth of other flowers familiar to every 
gardener, 


HEN in Mexico I found the brightly 

colored Zinnias, looking, I must ad- 
mit, a bit seraggy after the mannerly eul- 
tivated plants which have generations of 
manicuring behind them. Among Solan- 
ums and Senecios and Salvias grew dainty, 
small flowered Zinnia tenuiflora with nar- 
row cardinal-red petals around vellow 
centers. On rocky ground where there 
seemed insufficient good earth to feed a 
hungry Zinnia, between Stevias and 
Thalictrums, stood the 18-inch stems of 
Z. elegans, twine round with Morning 
Glories whose blue, purple or magenta 
flowers opened level with the orange 
Zinnia bloom. In northern Mexico yellow 
or red Zinnia pauciflora flaunted about 
with neighbors quite as_ brilliant—red 
Bouvardias and yellow Hunnemannia 
between purple-flower-laden Eupatorium. 
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Hybridizers must have spent much 
time and trouble on Zinnias, for it 
is a far ery from the gaudy wayside 
flowers of Mexico to the lovely soft 
yellows and pinks, the pale lavenders and 
pastel shades we see in the 1939 ecata- 
logues. And they have done clever things 
with the shape as well as the size and 
color of the flower—witness the fluted 
petals of modern Radio Zinnias and the 
eurled and crested forms. 

My father, long ago, used to grow 
Tigridias and Tithonias in his walled 
garden in England, but the cycle has 
come round again and the catalogues fea- 
ture them now as “new flowers.” They 
bloom at the same season in Mexico, 
though not always in the same places. 
In addition to the tall, rank growing 
Tithonia speciosa, which the catalogues 
call Mexican Sunflower, there is a yellow 
flowered Tithonia, which looks so much 
like an ordinary yellow Sunflower that 
though I had been asked to collect seed 


of it I simply didn’t have the cheek. It 
is the brilliant color which gives Mexican 
Sunflower its appeal and if it gets an 
early start, in the East, it will bear a 
good show of bloom before frost kills it. 
I used to start my plants in the green 
house and put them out when the ground 
was warm. 

I hear that many species of Tigridia 
grow in Mexico, but the only one I saw 
in flower was the well-known red Tigridia 
pavonia. This is one of the wild flowers 
which Mexicans take into their gardens, 
and it increases so rapidly that they some- 
times repent their hospitality. I saw in 
one garden a half-acre forest of Tigridia 
and there was no sign that the bulbs were 
going to stop spreading. 


OWARD the end of a short article 
on a few native Mexican flowers is no 
place to begin talking about Mexican 
Morning Glories. I could fill a volume 
(Continued on page 345) 





Tree Morning Glories are an amazing sight in Mexico. At a distance they look 
like small apple trees smothered in bloom. Many of them are pure white 
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Beardless Irises for Moist Places 


EN people probably grow bearded 

Irises to one who knows the beard- 

less kinds. This is hardly fair to 
the latter group—particularly the Siber- 
ian and Spuria types—which commonly 
make great clumps that dominate the 
garden at flowering time with their rich 
masses of color. 

The Spurias are like glorified bulbous 
Irises, whose flowers one sees frequently 
in florists’ windows during the winter, 
the latter being grown only to a small 
extent in gardens.. Spurias come to four 
feet or more, with others lower in growth, 
and with larger flowers develop- 
ing amongst broad rush-like fo- 
liage. They come in various 
hues of blue, purple, yellow and 
white, usually with a golden sig- 
nal patch on the bases of the 
falls. These are ideal subjects 
for deeply prepared perennial 


borders, or in __ naturalistic 
groups, specifically along 
streams and ponds, but with 


their crowns above water level. 

Even though Siberians have 
blotches of varying hues of yel- 
low on the basal portions of the 
falls, frequently these patches 
are inconspicuous. They actu- 
ally start into bloom before the 
Spurias, and well grown clumps 
are a mass of bloom for several 
weeks, the seasons for bloom of 
different varieties varying from 
very early to very late. 

Aside from several near re- 
lated species, the colors are limited to 
hues of blue and purple, with white and 
cream-white, and with some tending 
toward the pink side. The near related 
species include yellow. The plants vary 
in height, from low to medium tall, with 
the hybrids ranging from low to very 
tall, fitting them for various border situa- 
tions. What they lack in color range as 
compared to the tall bearded Irises they 
make up in wealth of bloom. It is not 
unusual to count over 100 stalks of bloom 
in flower on a well grown clump three 
or four years after planting. Siberians 
will endure and bloom under adverse 
conditions which would not be tolerated 
by the Spurias. 


HE essentials to success with these 

types consist in planting so that the 
crowns are at least one inch below the 
surface of the soil, in deeply dug, light 
friable loam, slightly acid, rich in hu- 
mus and well fertilized with well rotted 
manures and so situated that they secure 
plenty of moisture from early spring 
until after the blooming ceases. How- 
ever, a good supply of moisture there- 
after keeps the plants in lush growth, 
so that the graceful foliage becomes an 
asset in the border until winter sets in, 
when it dies to the ground. Sunny situa- 
tions are desired, though light shade, 
such as that provided by a distant tree 
or shrub to ward off-the hot afternoon 
suns, will not affect adversely these 
plants at blooming time. 


CHARLES E. F. GERSDORFF 


About the middle of June through 
early July, which is practically speak- 
ing, the period when bloom has ceased 
with these types, is the ideal time for 
planting them in our gardens. We should 
avoid the heat of midsummer, during 
which the planting of these Irises is fol- 
lowed by so much lost material, unless 
one remains on the job to see that they 
are not allowed to dry out. Where an 









Lord Wolseley, a Spuria Iris, is a blended 
red toned bicolor which has long been a 
favorite 


established plant can withstand consider- 
able drought, a newly planted one would 
die. So, directly after flowering is the 
best time to transplant, for they then go 
dormant insofar as continuing to show 
top growth. However, a newly set plant 
will throw out new foliage to endure 
until frost. 

Success is also attained by early spring 
planting, before much growth has been 
made. Nothing is gained, however, by 
the earlier planting because the flowers 
which might develop the same season are 
no better than those usually produced 
the first season after planting the usual 
way. The stoppage of growth by lifting, 
and the making of new short foliage un- 
doubtedly is accountable for the lack of 
quality of the blooms the first season 
after _ transplanting. Representative 
bloom should not be expected until the 
second or third season after planting, 
depending on the after care given the 
newly set plants. 

These types give so freely of their fine 
flowers that they are indispensable in 
rounding out the Iris season, coming 
into flower just before the end of the 
tall bearded Iris season, and extending 
into early June, or later, depending 


whether you live in the neighborhood of 
Washington, D. C., or further north, 
and earlier if south of Washington. 


LL of the known Spurias are well 

worth a place in large gardens. Old- 
er varieties of merit are Aurea, golden 
yellow and tall; Cambridge Blue, deep 
sky-blue, tall; and Ochroleueca, ivory- 
white, tall. Some of the finest of recent 
introductions are Alice Eastwood (Bra- 
nin) an ivory-white, fifty inches. tall; 
Ben Lomond (Wash.; Nesmith) electric 
blue and deeper blue bicolor, tall; Fairy 
Wand (Wash.; Nesmith) old 
gold with light blue and tall; 


Gold Nugget (Dean) soft yel- 
low; Harpeth Hills (Wash.; 
Nesmith) a blend of light blue 
and old gold standards, with 


falls deeper and tall; Hazy Hills 
(Wash.; Nesmith) delicate blue 


tinted gold; Indian Summer 
(Wash.; Nesmith) white veined 
violet, tall; Lumiere (Wash.; 


Nesmith) white and yellow bi- 
eolor and also tall; Monteagle 
(Wash.; Nesmith) bronzy red- 
purple with yellow halo, late; 
Natchez (Wash.; Nesmith) pale 
primrose - yellow; Skyline 
(Wash.; Nesmith) misty gray- 
blue; Sunny Day (H. P. Sass) 
tall gleaming yellow; Euphro- 


syne (Wash.; Nesmith) bright 
clear blue; Bathsheba (Wash.; 


Nesmith) brilliant chrome-yel- 
low; and Lord Wolseley, an old- 
er one of blended red toned bicolor col- 
oring which is illustrated herewith as an 
individual flower looking down on the 
top of the flower. 

The Siberian list is very extensive. 
Some of the best in quality, size, free- 
dom of bloom and clean color follow: 

Ahalya (Nesmith) tall distinetly pink 
tone; Blue Charm (Sass) large: tall in- 
tense blue; Blue Ridge (Cleveland) flar- 
ing flower of clear blue with turquoise 
center; Caesar (Morgan) large tall dark 
blue-purple; Caesar’s Brother (Morgan) 
the blackest, tall, large and late; Gati- 


neau (Preston) very large tall clear 
blue; Grey Prince (Simpson) medium 


tall, very free light bluish grey; Helen 
Astor (Whitney-Kellogg) rosy-red; Koo- 
tenay (Preston) deeper blue over lighter 
ground; Martha Le Grand (Wash.; Nes- 
mith) tall, large broad pure white; Mil- 
dred Stahlman (Wash.; Nesmith) large 
pale China-blue; Miss Duluth (H. P. 
Sass) tall large rich blue; Morning Magic 
(Cleveland) pinkest of pale lavenders; 
and Mountain Lake (Gersdorff; Nesmith) 
standards violet, falls pale violet. 


HAT a grand display the above list- 

ing would make, in a suburban gar- 
den where the soil is moist and rich. My 
brother has a grouping that receive the 
constant flow from a septic tank, and 
each clump shows foliage of three to 
four feet, with blossoms a foot or more 
above, so freely produced as to present 
the effect of flowering fountains. 
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Annuals Tested in Michigan 


HE trial grounds for annuals main- 
tained by the horticultural department 

of the Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, Mich., for the 1938 season, attracted 
nation-wide attention, as evidenced by 
visitors from every section of the country. 
Many co-operating seed firms sent repre- 
sentatives to cheek results. Approxi- 
mately 200 varieties were tested. Besides 
these there were approximately 500 va- 
rieties of annuals growing in the garden. 
There were a number of new varieties 

r especially worthy. 


noted as being They 
are as follows: 

Morning Glory De-Lovely since re- 
named Cornell. This variety can be 


placed in the same class as Heavenly 
Blue, being about as large. The color, 
however, is a combination of purple- 
rose and white. It is more floriferous 
and showy than Searlett O’Hara, which 
has a smaller, rose-colored flower. Morn- 
ing Glory Double Rose Marie was too 
small and too shy in flower production to 
satisfy most gardeners. 

Two fine annual Rudbeckias were in the 
trials. The first of these was Rudbeckia 
bicolor Kelvedon Star. It proved to be 
one of the most outstanding. Originally 
introduced from Europe, it is a distinet 
improvement over older varieties. Its 
height is 24 to 3 feet and the flowers are 
produced abundantly through August 
and September. The flowers are large, 
often 6 inehes in diameter. It is long- 
stemmed and excellent for eutting. The 
flowers are mahogany-brown and deep 
yellow. 

Rudbeckia My Joy is an introduction 
from France. It is a large-flowered cone- 
flower, pure deep yellow in color. The 
flowers, often over 6 inches in diameter, 
were produced in September from a June 
sowing. It is a good flower and a good 
border plant. 

A third Rudbeckia, R. hirta Autumn 
Tints, proved to be perennial, but no in- 
formation is available as to its hardiness 
in Michigan. It is most outstanding and, 
if not hardy, ean be treated as an an- 
nual. The flowers vary in color from 
pure yellow through artistic copper 
shades to brown. It is extremely desir- 
able for eutting and is an excellent bor- 
der plant. Every gardener will want this 
plant. 

Seabiosa Blue Moon was fine, but did 
not seem equal to the variety Die Fee, 
which was outstanding in the 1937 trials. 

Delphinium paniculatum is a new 
species introduction, being fine for the 
mixed border. 

Salvia Fire Charm is a dwarf Salvia, 
covered with scarlet flowers in late sum- 
mer. The variety Blaze of Fire seems 
identical. 

Pansy Coronation Gold was an agree- 
able surprise. The plants produced 
flowers of large size, of a golden yellow 
color, all summer. 

Among the annual Phlox varieties, the 
Beauty type was outstanding. 

Snapdragons again appeared in moder- 
ate numbers in the tests. Among the best 
were the following: Mont Rose, a fine 
pink for bedding. Sierra Snow, a white- 
flowered sort, with occasional yellow- 
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flowered plants, is tall- 
growing, excellent for 
cutting and _ rust-resist- 
ant. Opal Queen is a 
rust-resistant pink. 


Petunias and Zinnias 


A number of Petunias 
proved exceptional, one 
being Petunia Single 
Black Prinee. Celestial 
Rose was the finest single 
rose-pink bedding Petu- 
nia in the trials. Crim- 
son King improved is a 
fine dark crimson selee- 
tion. White King was 
outstanding in the single 


whites for bedding. 
Dwarf Silver Blue was 


the finest light blue bed- 
ding Petunia, habit and 
size of flower being much 
like Celestial Rose. Sal- 
mon Supreme is an ex- 
ceptional variety in the 
ruffled class. Topaz Rose 
is also good. 

Among the new Zin- 


nias the following were College. 
outstanding: Zinnia Fan- 

tasy White Light, a near- 

white Zinnia of nearly perfect form 


and uniformity, of the Fantasy type; 
Zinnia Fantasy Rosalie, a fine deep rose- 
pink variety; Zinnia Spun Gold, an out- 
standing cream-yellow dahlia flowered 
Zinnia of semi-dwarf habit; Zinnia Cu- 
pid Tiny Tim, searlet, and Snowdrop, 
white, are outstanding for bedding. 


Among outstanding new Marigoids 
were Gigantea Orange Sunset, Yellow 


Crown, King’s Ransom, African Pom- 
pon, lemon-yellow, Golden Crown, Flam- 
ing Fire, Double Dwarf French Harmony, 
and Marigold Fire Cross, an outstanding 
dwarf Marigold.—The Florist Review 


Gloxinias All Season 


JosePH Devin, (Penna.) 


lana LOXINIAS bloom in spring 
and early summer. After 
they have finished flowering 


you’re supposed to gradually © withhold 
water, so the tubers will become dormant. 
Store the tubers in a dark, dry place 
until the following February when they 
may again be started into growth.” 
That’s the aecepted culture of the Glox- 
inia. But (to me) it just doesn’t make 
sense, for among my 50 Gloxinias I 
always have some in bloom regardless of 
season, 

Everyone may enjoy these charming 
Brazilian blossoms any time of the year. 
Here’s the secret! After the last flower 
has faded, remove some of the soil from 
the top of the pot. Then with a sharp 
knife eut off the stalk flush with the 


tuber. Replace the soil, and continue 
watering. Soon a vigorous shoot will 


appear which will bear flowers within 
four or five months. The operation may 





and for cutting. 
at the Field Station in Waltham of the Massachusetts State 
In these gardens over 2,500 varieties of annuals and 





Rudbeckia My Joy, which has large cone-flowers, pure deep 
yellow in color with dark centers, is excellent in the border 


This picture was made in the trial garden 


perennials may be seen 


then be repeated. Simple, isn’t it? 

After you cut the stalk don’t discard 
it, for each leaf has the power to pro 
duce a new plant. Place each leaf, with 
a portion of the main stem, one inch deep 
in moist soil. A small tuber will form at 
the base of the petiole. The leaf may 
then die, but the soil must be kept moist, 
for the tuber (after a short rest period) 
will send forth new growth. 

It is wise for amateurs to root leaf- 
cuttings in pots which contain other 
house plants. Then the tubers are un- 
likely to suffer neglect during the rest 
period. When the young plants appear, 
they may be moved to individual pots. 

Gloxinias do best in a moist (but not 
wet) soil composed of equal parts of 
garden loam, sand, and leaf mold. The 
plants demand plenty of light but can’t 
stand much direct sunlight. In watering 
do not wet the foliage, as it causes dis- 
coloration. 

Have you ever tried crossing flowers? 
With Gloxinias this interesting work be- 
comes comparatively easy. Pollen from 
one flower is placed upon the stigma of 
another flower of a different variety. 
The resulting seeds are sown during the 
following spring. All flowers borne on 
seedlings of the first generation probably 
will be the same as those of the seed- 


parent. These flowers are then crossed 
among themselves. The seedlings of the 
second generation should bring forth 


some interesting material. New varieties 
are propagated by leaf-cuttings. 

Sometimes even leaf-cuttings will send 
up new varieties. I have a sport from 
such a “slip” that produces its leaves 
and flowers in whorls of four—instead of 
the usual opposite arrangement. 

Yes, you can expect anything from a 
Gloxinia. They are downright crazy, 


but you get to love them! 











Seed Sowing from Midsummer On 


EEDS of perennial plants may be 

sown these ways: (1) in boxes or 

flats indoors in late winter or early 
spring; (2) outdoors in frames in early 
spring; (3) in raised seedbeds while the 
weather is still cool; (4) in seedbeds or 
frames or the open ground in July and 
early August; (5) in protected seedbeds 
or frames just before freezing weather 
sets in; (6) in mild climates, at any 
favorable time during the winter. 

Perennials wanted for bloom the first 
year are usually sown by the first method. 
A majority may be wisely treated by 
methods two and three. However, a 
number of hardy perennials may be sown 
as late as July or early August and are 
in fact all the better for the delayed 
sowing. This is likely to be for one of 
two reasons, either because, like Delphi- 
nium, only fresh seed germinates well, 
or because, as in the case of Pansies, 
smaller plants winter over better. Also, 
a rather large number of the hardier 
sorts of perennials and annuals (such 
sorts as self-sow) may be put into the 
ground when one is reasonably sure they 
will not germinate until spring. 

As we have said, the Delphinium is a 
good example of plant, the seed of which 
needs to be sown as soon as ripened for 
the best results. This is not saying that 
year-old seed will not germinate, but only 
that the results are much more uncertain. 
Well ripened fresh seed germinates near- 
ly one hundred per cent. Nowadays many 
dealers prepare themselves to sell seed 
of the current harvest. Seed of super- 
ior varieties procured in summer and 
sown immediately, if protected well the 
first winter, is very likely to be satis- 
factory. Many a disappointment could 
be thus avoided. 

The Delphinium requires rather more 
than average moisture for germination. 
As with nearly all plants, it is well to 
treat the soil with semesan. A frame 
will protect the seedlings during their 
first experience with northern winters. 
In spring the sturdy young plants may 
be set where wanted, clumps eventually 
standing two or even three feet apart. 
Delphiniums want no acidity in the soil. 


RIENTAL Poppies may be treated 
after the same manner. The seed is 
gathered as soon as ripe, and before the 
seedpod has opened and scattered its con- 
tents. Sow immediately, covering with 
a mixture of sifted soil and sand. Pro- 
tect well the first winter. One must not 
expect Orientals raised from seed to du- 
plicate exactly the parent flower, but the 
plants are nearly always satisfying. A 
dealer who lists pink shades of Papaver 
orientalis states “A fair proportion 
should show the desired pink coloring.” 
But why confine one’s self to the gor- 
geous Orientals? There are perennial 
Poppies which bloom from spring until 
late fall. The Iceland Poppy comes at 
once to mind; but you are more than 


M. WILMA STUBBS, (Me.) 


likely to sow that in early spring, since 
bloom may be had the first season. In 
late July or early August, seed of Papa- 
ver pilosum may be sown for bloom with 
Tulips the following spring. An Eng- 
lish firm offers this year a double form 
of P. pilosum producing “almost one 
hundred per cent double flowers in an 
orange shade.” From June to Novem- 
gar- 


ber, Papaver heldreichi lights the 





Galahad is a new giant race of white 
Delphinium which can be grown from 
seed sown at this time of the year 





den with flowers of amber-orange. Other 
desirables are P. atlanticum, P. rupifra- 
gum and the Alpine Poppies. 

From July to September, according to 
your degree of latitude, you may sow 
seeds of Viola, Pansy, Forget-me-nots, 
perennial Alyssum, and the English 
Daisy, Bellis perennis. In milder cli- 
mates, Wallflowers are sown at this time. 
Anemones of the pulsatilla group are 
best from freshly ripened seed sown in 


sandy soil. Wallflowers also require 
sandy soil—and lime. Thorough winter 
protection is of course necessary. In 


want of coldframes, one may bank the 
seed bed with a fence of boards, cover- 
ing the young plants with brush through 


which leaves are sifted lightly—or with 
other adequate, but light, material as 


mulch. 


E all know the delight of finding 

seedling plants as we work in the 
garden in spring. How sturdy and fine 
they are—and early! Nature sows the 
seed in summer or fall, knowing that the 
winter frosts have done their work, her 
children will respond to the eall of life. 
We are beginning to realize that we may 
duplicate her methods. To be sure, the 
seed shall not germinate in the fall, the 
rule is to sow very late, just before the 
ground freezes. A mulch is applied to 
prevent heaving by the frost. The fence 
of boards referred to earlier would be 
helpful when seeds are not sown in a 
frame. 





Some seeds seem actually to need cold 
to prepare them for germination. The 
professional flower-grower knows this and 
submits such seed to stratification or re- 
frigerator treatment. The stately Rom- 
neya coulteri; or Canyon Poppy, is a 
plant of this sort. We are “directed to” 
sow seed in outdoor beds in late autumn 
or winter. It will then germinate strong- 
ly in spring. Sown at any other time 
and it will be slow and difficult to 
sprout.” This beautiful Poppy is prob- 
ably root hardy with mulching quite far 
north. One would like to know how far. 

The Evening Lily, Nuttallia decapetala, 
sown in fall blooms the next summer; 
otherwise not till the year following. The 
plant is a biennial with a long blooming 
period. “In the wild, the blossoms are 
like Water-lilies misplaced on the dry 
prairies.” The ivory-white, ten-petalled 
flowers are sweet scented. 

The Fringed Gentian (Gentiana eri- 
nita) is said to be best and easiest when 
fall sown. Success with this choice Gen- 
tian is a gardener’s triumph. “The se- 
crets of success are to sow the seed in 
late autumn or earliest spring, in a soil 
not acid.” The delicately beautiful, but 
sturdy, Lewisias belong also to this class 
of cool soil preferents. As one might 
expect, they are winter-hardy. Dicen- 
tras spring up beneath a parent bush, 
self-sown. They may be sown either 
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late in the fall or early in the spring. 
Besides the familiar Bleeding-heart, 
brought from China in the neighborhood 
of one hundred years ago, there is the 
giant of the raee, D. chrysantha, the 
Golden Eardrops of the Pacifie coast. 
D. formosa and D. oregana (dwarf) are 
both of the West, while D. eximia, D. 
eucullaria and D. canadensis, or Squirrel 
Corn, are all of the Eastern States. 


OR fall sowing, too, are Eremurus, 

the Anthericums, the Golden Aspho- 
del, Trailing Arbutus (Epigea repens), 
Azalea vaseyi, Kalmia latifolia and many 
another hardy perennials and flowering 
shrubs. ' Not too often are the Mountain 
Laurels found among the shrubbery of 
American homes; yet hardly ean there 
be a more beautiful plant for early sum- 
mer; and the testimony is that it may 
be easily raised from seed sown in acid 
soil, also that even small plants. will 
bloom. 

Other perennials and shrubs which are 
recommended for fall sowing are the 
Meconopsis group, the fragrant English 
Violet, botanical or species Tulips, Lilaes, 
Roses and most Primulas. Among an- 
nuals the following may be mentioned as 
specially adapted to autumn sowing: Cal- 
liopsis, annual Larkspur, the Tahoka 
Daisy, Cynoglossum and Cosmos. 


A Dry-land Turf Grass 


L. E. Kirk, (Sask.) 


HERE has long been a demand for 

a suitable turf grass for semi-arid 

and sub-humid districts. Such a 
grass is required for lawns on farms and 
in small towns where a water supply 
is not available. The same is true for 
golf course fairways, school playgrounds, 
ball parks, and other places that are used 
for sports. 

In most of Saskatchewan and southern 
Alberta there has never been available 
until recently a species of 
turf grass which could be ree- 
ommended with any degree of 
confidence. This statement prob- 
ably applies as well to western 
North and South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, eastern Washineton and 
parts of Nebraska. This need, 
however, is now being met in a 
satisfactory manner with Crested 
Wheatgrass, Agropyron erista- 
tum, and its use is steadily in- 
creasing. 

Crested Wheatgrass is noted 
for its great drought resistance 
and also for its winter-hardiness. 
It grows best during the cool 
weather of the spring and fall 
months, the growth being re- 
tarded or inhibited by hot 
weather when the foliage may 
turn brown. Nevertheless, it is 
never permanently injured by 
drought and quickly turns green 
with the advent of moisture and 
cooler weather. 

This grass develops a remark- 
ably strong root system which 
takes complete possession of the 
soil. The fibrous roots extend 


to 


garden perennials, 


laterally close to the surface and effect- 
ively compete with weeds. It is the root 
system which is largely responsible for 
its turfing qualities. 

For turf, Crested Wheatgrass is lim- 
ited in its range of adaptation to north- 
ern latitudes (or high altitudes) and 
relatively dry areas. The former insures 
a cool climate and the latter a low hutnid- 
itv, both of which seem to be most fa- 
vorable for normal growth of this grass. 
In more humid parts of the country its 
competitive efficiency in relation to other 
species of plants is not so great, but in 
such areas more desirable turf grasses 
ean be used. Likewise relatively high 
summer temperatures act as a limiting 
factor to its usefulness at the southern 
extremity of its natural range of adapta- 
tion. 

Where turf of fine quality is required 
and provision has been made for arti- 
ficial watering, one hesitates to recom- 
mend Crested Wheatgrass even in the 
area where it is best adapted. With 
special attention to management and 
watering, a finer turf of more pleasing 
appearance can be obtained from Ken- 
tucky Bluegrass or a mixture of Ken- 
tucky Bluegrass and Colonial Bent. Crest- 
ed Wheatgrass can be used successfully 
under similar conditions but there is al- 
ways the danger that too much water 
will be applied. This is detrimental to 
the grass. For people who desire a good 
grass cover on city lawns, parks and 
playgrounds, which can be left without 
attention for weeks at a time Crested 
Wheatgrass is worthy of consideration. 

Not all strains of Crested Wheatgrass 
are equally suitable for turf purposes. 
Most of them contain a high proportion 
of plants which are strongly tufted in 
habit of growth. By far the best as a 
turf grass is the “Fairway” strain, a 
variety developed by the author at the 
Provincial University, Saskatoon, Saskat- 
chewan, Canada. The merits of this 
strain consist in its fine stems and leaves, 
its non-tufted habit of growth and es- 
pecially in its ability to thicken into a 





The Shasta Daisy Supreme ranks at the top of the list of all 
It flowers over a six-week period, bearing 


enormous blossoms 





relatively close, thickly ma.< . tari. 

Seed of Fairway Creste Wueatgrass 
is now available in Canada et approxi- 
mately 10 cents a pound. One pound of 
seed of this variety contains about twice 
as many seeds as an equal weight of 
other strains. 

In order to produce a close turf it is 
desirable to use plenty of seed and _ to 
have it distributed evenly. Spots that 
are missed are difficult to fill in later 
when once the roots of surrounding plants 
have occupied the soil. <A rate of not 
less than 4 pounds of seed to 1,000 square 
feet is recommended. 

Seeding should be done very early in 
the spring. This is often an important 
factor in successfully establishing this 
grass. The seed germinates at low tem- 
peratures and the seedlings become es- 
tablished much. better in cool weather. 
When the roots have penetrated to 3 or 
5 inches the plants are safe, but the 
seedlings readily succumb at an early 
stage of growth if the tiny rootlets be- 
come dried out in the top inch of soil. 
For this reason water, if available, may 
be used sparingly during establishment. 
Where water is not available, early seed- 
ing is the best insurance of success.— 
Turf Culture. 


Shasta Daisy Supreme 
Pansy BARNES 


UST as the last Hartje and Elder 

Daisy fades, the first Shasta Supreme 
unfolds. In southwest Iowa, this occurs 
usually after the first week in June. 

Truly this variety has been rightly 
named “Supreme.” It ranks with Roses 
as garden “royalty.” The sturdy stalks 
with shining green leaves are often a 
yard tall and bear glorious white and 
gold blossoms three and four inches in 
diameter. There are usually several 
buds to a stem. A row of these choice 
Daisies will furnish bouquets for six 
weeks. Then if the faded blos- 
soms are clipped the plants will 
flower again after the fall rains. 

Single divisions, in a few 
years, grow into nice clumps. 
These, in turn, may be divided. 
This is best done in the fall. 
The plants can then get nicely 
established and be ready to 
bloom in the spring. They seem 
to like rich loam, with plenty of 
leaf mold worked in about their 
roots. 


Building a Rock Garden 
HESE phases of rock gar- 


dening—the site, rock place- 
ment, design, construction, types 
of garden, use of water, plant- 
ing and maintenance—are ex- 
pertly handled in “The Rock 
Garden,” a Cornell Extension 
Bulletin written by Henry T. 
Skinner. Selection of plant ma- 
terial, except for incidental ref- 
erences, is left to the individual. 
This 48 page well-illustrated bul- 
letin is available from the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Ithaca, N.Y. 


We 


Soovenae Oe 














Flower Arrangement Patterns 


DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


NE of the first requisites for a 

good flower arrangement is satis- 

fying design. One authority goes 
so far as to say that if an arrangement 
has a good design it has everything; if it 
lacks design, it has nothing. Considering 
the time spent in studying design by most 
artists, it is small wonder that many 
women, when confronted with flowers to 
arrange, feel rather vague about forming 
them into what could be called satisfying 
designs. 

There are several design forms to which 
flowers are easily adapted. That there 
are only several is not the restriction 
which it might seem to be because, in 
almost any ten arrangements, it is not 
unusual to find no more than one or two 
of these design forms used. Also, all the 
design forms may be used in such varia- 
tion that unless you are deliberately iden- 
tifying the forms used, you might not 
realize that several apparently different 
arrangements are based on the same 
form. 

The most commonly used design form 
is the semi-circle. The conventional type 
of dinner table arrangement is a half- 
globe, the silhouette a semi-cirele, as are 
a great many arrangements for other 
parts of the house. Sometimes the semi- 
circle is incomplete and the design be- 
comes a segment of a circle. Frequently 
the semi-circle is elongated and is in 
reality a semi-oval. This whole group 
probably accounts for three-quarters of 
the arrangements made in this country 
today. Some people never realize the 
possibilities beyond it. Many fine ar- 
rangements may be founé in this group, 
but still we may wish for greater varia- 
tion of design form. 

When considering any geometric form, 





Hogarthian curves are satisfying to the 
eye and 


make a fine skeletal form for 
an arrangement 








Mrs. Grace Lincoln’s adaptation of the 
triangle to a narrow necked vase is satis- 
fying and unusual 


we should think of it in every pos- 
sible position instead of only in its 
most obvious one. The obvious position 
of the semi-circle is with the flat side 
against the container. In one of the ar- 
rangements illustrated, the semi-circle has 
been used at an angle that gives asym- 
metrical balance. One corner of semi- 
circle gives height at the right and the 
other gives weight low at the left, reach- 
ing to the bottom of the vase. The 
flowers, as patterned, could be placed 
conventionally, flat side against a bowl, 
almost without changing a flower. The 
unusual use of the semi-circle, however, 
gives anentirely different feeling. 

The next design form in common usage 


The oblong becomes an intriguing form 
in this well planned arrangement 
Photos by SEAF 





is the fountain shape, which in some of 
its variations may be only slightly differ- 
ent from circle segments. The fountain 
form is frequently used in containers 
with small necks, from which the plant 
material sprays out more or less sym- 
metrically. Much flower material, because 
it grows in sprays, seems to indicate the 
use of this pattern by its manner of 
growth. The structure of a pitcher used 
as a flower container also suggests the 
use of this form to carry out the linear 
construction of the spout. In this ease, 
asymmetrical balance is almost a neces- 
sity, with height at the handle side of the 
pitcher to balance the spray at the spout 
side. 

The oriental influence on our flower 
arrangements has given the triangle form 
a tremendous popularity. The triangle 
has been recognized as a_ particularly 
satisfying design form in the Oeccident 
for many centuries, and innumerable ex- 
amples of our best works of art are in 
design based upon the triangle. Our fre- 
quent use of it would indicate our own 
appreciation of one of the finest forms 
available. This form, too, ean be used 
in wide variation. The fiower material in 
the arrangement by Mrs. Grace Lincoln 
is the interesting use of the triangle form 
in a container which would suggest a 
fountain spray to most people. First 
cousin to the triangle is the truncated 
triangle, or a triangle with the top of its 
pyramid cut off. It vaguely suggests an 
inverted flower pot. 


WO of our most interesting design 
forms are being used liberally by our 
experts in the leading flower shows of 
the country. One is the Hogarthian curve 
or “S” shape, and the other is a segment 





This 


design used in an unusual position, with 


arrangement shows a_ semi-circular 


the flat side as a diagonal line 
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of the Hogarthian curve, or crescent. The 
Hogarthian curve is the basic line of the 
design in the arrangement of Gladiolus 
and Gerberas illustrated. This “s” swing 
is one of the most delightful lines for the 
eye to follow. Vine material often applies 
itself easily to this design form, and much 
shrubby material is pliable enough to be 
trained patiently with the fingers and so 
worked into an “s” curve design. 


HE least interesting way to use a 

crescent is to set it squarely on its 
round side so that it sticks out on either 
side like cow horns. It is conceivable 
that a fine arrangement could be thus 
made, but it would be difficult to detract 
from the horn effect. The more interest- 
ing way to make a fine arrangement based 
on the crescent is to tilt the crescent so 
that one point is much higher than the 
other. Balance would probably be 
achieved by using comparatively dark, 
heavy color on the low side of the cres- 
cent, and lighter color as well as airier 
flowers toward the high point. Many 
people are perplexed when it comes to 
arranging Pansies which have been cut 
in the garden. Often a charming arrange- 
ment can be made using Pansies on the 
low side of a crescent design, with shrub 
or other higher material worked in to 
give height toward the high point. of the 
crescent. 

Cireles, ovals and oblongs may not 
sound like inspired design forms to 
apply to cut flowers, yet it is all in how 
you use them. An example of the oblong 
as applied to flower arrangement is 
shown in one arrangement illustrated, 
which carries the answer to a seemingly 
awkward form to build with your 
flowers. 

The answer to “What form shall I 
use?” will probably come from the flowers 
you have selected, the container you have 
chosen for them and the position the 
grouping is to occupy in a room. If you 
decide in advance of everything else the 
form you will use, you may find yourself 
working against the nature of the plant 
material, or you may create a splendid 
arrangement that does not fulfill the de- 
sign needs of the location you had in 
mind for it. 


F you don’t have the various possible 

design forms clearly in your mind, 
you may go on using one or two all the 
time, without ever realizing the possibili- 
ties of the others. Very satisfactory is 
the small, home-made chart tacked econ- 
veniently near where you arrange your 
flowers. On it is a rough sketch of each 
of the design forms adaptable to flower 
arrangement. Even those which do not 
interest you particularly should be in- 
cluded, because some day when you least 
expect it, that form may be your answer 
and your inspiration. 


Had almost decided not to renew my 
subscription to THe FLOWER GRowER be- 
cause I am taking so many magazines, but I 
can never give up my garden and I think 
THE FLOWER GROWER is quite the best of 
any garden magazine I have had. I shall 
enjoy the numbers for the coming year as 
much as the last; my neighbors will also, 
and are asking when my next copy will be 
here.—(Mrs.) KE. M. Rosinson, ( Mass.) 
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Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


M. G. KAINS 


CENTURY ago at Grand Defour, II- 

linois, occurred an event that has 
revolutionized agriculture: John Deere, a 
Vermont blacksmith, newly arrived, used 
a broken sawmill saw blade to fashion the 
first steel plow. It was designed to con- 
quer the sticky prairie soil. How well 
it sueceeded is revealed both by the 
growth of Deere’s blacksmith shop into 
an organization that now employs 16,000 
workers to make its 600 kinds of farm- 
ing and gardening tools and machines 
and also by the development of agricul- 
ture since that time. 

The heroes of war need statues and 
monuments to commemorate them for 
their deeds of destruction; such men as 
Deere need none. “They .. . rest from 
their labors; and their works do follow 


them.” 
* * x 


From Egypt behind my oxen with 
stately step and slow, 

I’ve carried your weightiest burden, 
ye toilers that reap and sow! 

I am the ruler, the king, and I hold 
the world in fee: 

Sword upon sword may ring, but the 
triumph shall rest with me! 


Wii Oainviz, The Plow 


* *«* xX 


“Among a group of visitors to my gar- 
den,” writes Mrs. H. W. Lester, of Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, “was a young woman who 
wanted to learn the name of every flower 
she saw. One plant in particular inter- 
ested her. As I was afraid she’d not re- 
member ‘Alyssum saxatile’ I told her it 
is commonly called ‘Gold Dust’ because 
of its abundant, little yellow flowers. 

“Next day she returned with her sis- 
ter to whom she told all the names she 
could remember. When the sister asked: 
‘What is this lovely yellow flower?’ she 
exclaimed: 

“‘Oh, I know what that is! It’s Dutch 
Cleanser!’ ” 


Can YOU match or beat that? 


x * * 


When I bought my present home the 
former owner told me that some years 
before, the Crabapple tree suddenly be- 
gan to bear fruit in a peculiar way. Said 
he, “The top half was loaded with fruit, 
but the lower half had none! The fol- 
lowing year the case was reversed; the 
lower half was full of fruit but the top 
half had none. That's the way it has 
borne ever since. What do you suppose 
caused it?” 

A few questions elicited the fact that 
the year when the freakish habit started 
the tree was in full bloom from bottom 
to top, but a frost came and killed the 
blossoms. As the property is in a val- 
ley and as the air was still the cold air 
reached only half way toward the top of 
the tree and killed only the blossoms be- 
low that level. The fruit-bearing twigs 


in this lower section, thus being deprived 
of their chance to bear, set about form- 
ing blossom buds for the next year’s crop; 
but the twigs on the upper section had 
all they could do to ripen the fruit, so 
they did not form blossom buds, but took 
a rest. Thus the alternate bearing habit 
became established. 

The tree has since changed this habit 
because a frost came a few years ago 
when the lower half was in blossom, so 
now it bears enormously one year and 
nothing the next! 


* * * 


When to the flowers—so beautiful— 
The Father gave a name, 

Back came a little blue-eyed one 
(All timidly it came), 

And standing at its Father’s feet, 
And gazing in His face— 

It said in low and trembling tones, 
With sweet and gentle grace, 

“Dear God, the name thou gavest me 
Alas! I have forgot.” 

Then kindly looked the Father down, 
And said, “Forget-me-not.” 


Unidentified 


In Connecticut, gossip is going the 
rounds that a salesman told a group of 
garden club women that nurserymen 
should tag their trees in such a way that 
purehasers would know which side faced 
north in the nursery rows and thus be 
able to plant them in the same position 
with respect to the compass; otherwise, 
he declared, they would die! 

Doubtless he had heard that even well 
established fruit trees often suffer and 
sometimes are killed by sun scald due 
to the removal of branches or other shady 
protection of their trunks; also he may 
have read that hunters and woodsmen 
recognize the north side of trees by the 
moss that grows there and thus find their 
way out of forests. But he should have 
remembered that fruit growers annually 


_ plant trees by the thousand and are sur- 


prised if their losses exceed two per cent. 
Greater losses they attribute to careless 
planting. 


The dew 
Had taken fairy phantasies to strew 
Daisies upon the sacred sward last 


eve 
And so the dawned light in pomp re 
ceive 


For ‘twas the morn: Apollo’s up- 
ward fire 

Made every eastern cloud a silvery 
pyre 

Of brightness so 
therein 

A melancholy spirit well might win 

Oblivion, and melt out his essence 
fine 

Into the winds. 


unsullied, that 


JOHN Keats, Endymion 
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The Fourth of July Month 


T is difficult to draw hard-and-fast 

lines between months in garden con- 

sideration at Breeze Hill. Many times 
in the past thirty years I have found 
notable differences between morning and 
evening, but between June 30 and July 
1 there is virtually nothing to give gar- 
den information that the first half of the 
year had passed and the maturing half 
was about to begin. 

As FLower GROWER readers will, of 
course, easily infer from past experience, 
Roses loom first in my mind at that time 
of year. The June glory has been experi- 
enced, and all the thrills that go with the 
great event when the queen of flowers 
receives all comers yield to summer matu- 
rity and summer troubles. With reason- 
able management the Roses know no dif- 
ference between late June and early July. 
The second growth should have begun so 
that the first repeat order on the Hybrid 


There is 





J. HORACE McFARLAND 


Tea Roses may be expected to mature in 
early July. This depends on two items 
which are worth mention: proper fertil- 
ization to take up the strain of the pri- 
mary bloom, and proper care to keep 
black-spot and mildew as well as any 
other bugs and bothers away from imme- 
diate disturbance. 

As we manage it, a handful of Vigoro 
or its equivalent around each plant pro- 
vides inducement for continuing bloom. 
Long ago, in mid-May and earlier, we 
had begun the remorseless, relentless, tire- 
less but tiresome spraying which keeps 
black-spot away from us almost entirely. 
We have taken nothing on faith, however 
beautiful the soft red and green Rose 
foliage is, and have tried to have on both 
sides of every leaf the protective poison 
spray which is to meet the first on- 
slaughts of the fungous diseases. That at 
the same time we have furnished death 
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J Horace McFarland Photo 


nothing so pleasurably distinct as the dwarf Horse Chestnut which makes a 
broad-spreading half tree or high shrub 





food for any incidental attacks of aphis 
or other animals that love Rose foliage, 
goes without saying. I ought to insist, as 
I have insisted a hundred times before, 
that black-spot or mildew in any well- 
managed rose-garden is just as much a 
disgrace as are diphtheria and scarlet 
fever in the nearby homes. They can be 
prevented, all of them. 


S yet, it is proper to promote full 

growth so that that growth will carry 
the lovely flowers that can repeat all 
through July, and, with continuous care 
and not too much attention from Old 
Sol, into August. These following flowers 
will be a little smaller, but they will be 
just as sweet and just as welcome. 

In July the climbers, so far as they are 
other than the reluctant-blooming Climb- 
ing Hybrid Tea Roses, will have finished 
their bloom, and already the thoughtful 
gardener will be picking out his next 
year’s bloom wood. Each husky 
climber of Wichuraiana parentage will 
throw up two or three times as many 
shoots from the bottom as are needed for 
next season’s frame. It is just good sense 
for the gardener to pick out the half- 
dozen he wants and pinch off the re- 
mainder so that he is not wasting 
precious growth strength. If he chooses 
direction and location wisely in these 
early weeks, he can draw great dividends 
in the next June. 


rc »¢ d 


There is considerable shrub distinction 
for July at Breeze Hill. That unappreci- 
ated beauty which loves a half-shaded lo- 
cation, the Oakleaf Hydrangea (H. 
quercifolia) is now manifesting its foliage 
and flower distinction. No Hydrangea 
produces flowers of greater beauty, even 
though they have little resemblance to 
the plumes of the overdone Peegee, and 
one is comforted by the fact that the 
great notched foliage will be doing its 
second service as fall matures it into rich 
crimson hues, 


HEN for another half shady place, 

or even more shady, H. arborescens 
grandiflora is available, and this is about 
the easiest shrub to move around that I 
know. It can endure sun, but it flour- 
ishes in half shade, and will really stay 
around and bloom in almost full shade. 
We treat it according to our needs, so 
that if a relatively low ground cover 
planting is desired all of the growth has 
been cut off in spring, whereas if the 
shrub effect is wanted some of the more 
husky stems have been left at a foot or 
two of height, ready to produce their 
long-continuing and pleasing flowers. 

Another rare and excellent thing, the 
dwarf Horsechestnut, Aesculus parviflora, 
which really ought not to bloom until 
August, usually thrusts its way into July. 
Anyone who has a location which will 
give a radius of 6 or 8 feet for spread 
can well put in this dwarf Horsechestnut, 
and then permit nature and the Horse- 
chestnut to do their best. It will be a 





very good best, too, for there is nothing 
quite so pleasurably distinct as_ this 
broad-spreading half tree or high shrub. 

Breeze Hill has had a long disturbance 
with the Lily family, which is greatly 
loved but has not yet wholeheartedly 
adopted us. Just why I do not know, and 
I have not yet fully studied and appre- 
ciated Dr. Slate’s superb new book, which 
is probably the best estimation of Lilies 
in America yet published. I do know 
that in July we ean properly expect 
splendid blooms on tall spires of Lilium 
superbum, sticking themselves out from 
some almost unsuspected shrub location 
in half shady places. An _ occasional 
Auratum platyphyllum will compliment 
us, and, of course, L. henryi, which is the 
permanent and pleasing yellow Lily, will 
come along almost regardless. We will 
have had both Regale and its No. 2 sister, 
Formosanum, as well as a few odds and 
ends that we are flirting with, or rather 
that are flirting with us. We are not in 
the least bit Lily-diseouraged! 


MONG the dependable perennials that 
4% July provides are the Hostas for a 
shady place, and the Monardas in their 
searlet glory for either shade or sun if 
it is damp enough; Hollyhocks, and the 
perennial Phlox, about which I could 
write a confession which would be almost 
a book. 

July begins to show with the Bignonia 
or Tecoma, or whatever else the last 
botanist has named the Trumpet-Vine. 
Two great plants on an old stump are 
holding up the stump and provide flowers 
from July until almost frost. Here again 
is a permanent planting worth all the 
‘are anyone can put on it. 

For almost a dozen years we have been 
doing the All-America seed trials at 
Breeze Hill, and in July these begin to 
furnish us with aggravatingly pleasing 
new kinds of Marigolds, Zinnias and 
Petunias, to say nothing of the odds and 
ends. I use that adverb “aggravatingly” 
because there are too many of them, and 
vet they are so definitely worth while that 
we can’t quit. 

Of course, the other annuals, such as 
‘an ereep in between the requirements of 
the All-America trials, are coming 
through. 

Some of the Gladiolus will be in bloom, 
and that reminds me that anyone can 
have at least six or eight weeks of Gladi- 
olus if he simply plants the bulbs sueces- 
sively. There is no one best time, 
because the dormant bulb, if it is 
kept dormant, will cheerfully take 
up its life work right soon after it 
has the kiss of the moist soil the 
garden gives. 


[% July the tree and shrub foli- 
age approaches its summer 
maximum of fullness, and indeed 
of monotony. It is protective in its 
shade, and its color absorbs the 
sun from which it affords protee- 
tion. The lovely galaxy of greens 
which began the season in May 
and June is merged into the solid 
summer greenery. 

Someone will be asking “Don’t 
they have the Japanese beetle 
at Breeze Hill?” My answer will 
be that we do have that little devil. 
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and we meet him, so far, full front, 
with industrious picking and shaking 
into a ean with a _ coal-oil film on 
top of the water. We realize that 
we ean’t kill all, but we can at least 
kill the hundredfold reproduction which 
would otherwise face us. Where ,we have 
been spraying industriously with Triogen 
we know the beetles won’t bite, because 
they just won’t stand against the toxicity 
of a spray which does not kill them but 
effectively discourages them. All the time 
we are hoping that the parasitic invasion 
we are taught to expect will soon be com- 
ing along, and in any case we know that 
the Japanese beetle reaches a maximum 
and begins to pass away, as it has done 
in New Jersey where it began first to 
distribute its deviltry over eastern Amer- 
ica. I confess to a continuous feeling of 
somewhat sour disgust that with all the 
millions of dollars spent on quarantines 
which never really amounted to anything 
but expensive annoyance, the Federal 
Department of Agriculture has not pro- 
duced a real control for this pest. 

July has a great holiday and a good 
amount of perspiration, but it also has 
some glorious garden days, and to these 
I commend my readers. 


A Blossoming Jade Tree 
Jacque L. Kranz 


F the hundreds of thousands of Jade 

Trees (Crassula) that are grown an- 
nually, few if any of them blossom. Yet 
a Jade Tree in blossom is one of the most 
beautiful house plants. Early in the win- 
ter the buds appear, and the plant is 
immediately beautiful. If not kept too 
warm, its bud and blossom period will 
last 6 weeks. The blossoms are attrac- 
tive even as they dry. 

There are two reasons why this Cras- 
sula so seldom blossoms. In the first 
place it takes age. Few of them blossom 
until they are 5 years old, and they do not 
blossom without proper care. 

If you would like to have a blossoming 
Jade Tree, however, this is possible. Give 
it a pet with good garden soil and plenty 
of drainage. Then water it like any other 
house plant. In the summer bring it out- 
doors in semi-shade. It will grow like 
the proverbial green Bay Tree, and be- 


fore you know it to your pleasure and, 


delight, it will be blossoming. 





The Jade Tree flowers in its old age 


Rock Garden Question 
Box 


Conducted by 
FLorENS DEBEVOISE 


Question—Should Azaleas be placed in 
the rock garden? 


Answer—The taller forms of Azaleas 
are excellent subjects for the background 
of a rock garden giving brilliant color- 
ings among the evergreens or whatever 
one may choose to use as border or back- 
ground planting. The dwarf and low 
spreading varieties are always useful in 
the rock garden, not only for their lovely 
blossoms, but for their habit of growth 
and neatness of the foliage which is at- 
tractive at all seasons of the year. A. 
balsaminaeflora is one of the most beauti- 
ful of the dwarfs. Only about six to 
eight inches in height, it likes to cling 
to a low rock over which it may east its 
foliage and lovely semi-double rose- 
colored blossoms. A. obtusa japonica is 
another good dwarf about 12 inches high 
covered with myraids of small pale mauve 
flowers hiding its tiny foliage in spring. 
A large and very useful form is A. ma- 
crantha which makes a spread of several 
feet and is erowned with large single 
blooms of a deep shade of rose. This 
is the latest of the group to bloom. In 
July it is a solid mass of color. 


Question— When should Helianthemums 
be cut back? 


Answer—The MHelianthemums (Sun 
Roses) differ in disposition almost as 
much as people do. Those with green 
foliage resent too much moisture in sum- 
mer and humid weather is anathema to 
them. After blooming they should be cut 
back and receive a top dressing contain- 
ing well aged cow manure. H. rhodan- 
thum carneum, H. praecox and H. speci- 
osum prefer garden loam and a small 
dose of bone meal in early spring over 
their crowns. It is unnecessary to cut 
these back after bloom unless the plant 
is old and straggly. 


Question—Are there any Erigerons 
which are suitable for the rock garden? 


Answer—There are many weeds among 
the Erigerons; on the other hand 
there are a few members of the 
family which are well worth a 
place in the rock garden. Some 
of the very high Alpine forms, 
while lovely, are not permanent. 
E. glabellus has large violet flow- 
ers on 12-inch stems. E. Mesa 
Grande has rather coarse foliage 
and attractive lavender daisies on 
10-inch stems. However, E. Mesa 
Grande nana is much smaller and 
more attractive. E. multiradiatus 
roseus is a lovely dwarf with 
rather succulent looking foliage 
and large flowers of mauve pink. 
These are all hardy and of easy 
cultivation in a sunny spot. The 
soil should be well drained. 
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Glimpses of Nature—Summer 


LAURA FENNER 


HE halfway point is reached with 
the coming of July, and before the 
month is over there are many things 
io remind us that the year is on the down- 


grade. Days grow noticeably shorter; 
insect music makers of the night are 


more and more in audible evidence; 
plants that produce the flowers of fall 
suddenly show clusters of green buds in 
anticipation of colorful bloom. But in 
spite of these symbols of fall, July and 
the two months following are true months 
of summer. 

One of the most interesting insects at 
this time of year is the cicada, commonly 
called locust, and of these there are a 


number of species. During the very 
warm days of July, appropriately 


enough, we are apt to hear a loud, 
drawn-out buzz that may be interpreted 
as “saying” dog dayz-z-z-z-z-z over and 
over again, like a mechanical toy wound 
taut and running until the spring grows 
weak. These are the common cicadas that 
are with us every summer. The uncom- 
mon ones are the 17-year species, which 
requires that number of years for its 
development, and then lives but a few 
weeks as an adult, if indeed, it is not 
picked off by a bird or other enémy be- 
fore its normal span is completed. 

The female of the latter species de- 
posits her eggs in the bark of twigs and 
small branches, where the tiny nymph is 
hatched and drops to the ground. It 
burrows into the earth, sometimes great 
distances, and there remains for the 
allotted years, feeding upon the sap of 
various roots. During its years under- 
ground it moults its skin 25 times or 
more. The final one is that honey-colored 
empty shell, with split back, that we find 
clinging to tree trunks. While the com- 
mon cicada’s singing is done solo, for 
the most part, the 17-year locust’s sing- 
ing is a wild chorus of hundreds of 
“voices” ringing out through the day- 
light hours. 

Queen’s Lace, or wild earrot, is in its 
prime in early July, when it opens its 
lacy, white umbrellas in profusion along 
roadsides and in pastures, much to the 
distaste of the farmer, unless he is a 
staunch nature lover at heart. 


HILE it is a somewhat doubtful 
statement to call the teasel a flower, 
there is a certain beauty about this for- 
midable plant, especially when the soft 
band of lavender encircles the flower 
head, or burr. The rough thistle-like 
stalk, leaves and harsh, cone-shaped burr, 
erows unmolested by man and beast, un- 
less the former is attempting to annihi- 
late it. The rough burrs formerly were 
used in dressing cloth, and so played an 
important part in industry. It may be 
used to this day in some places, but 
without much doubt mechanical appli- 
ances have long since supplanted it, and 
made of it an unwanted pest. 
The wild flowers of summer march 
along in great variety and abundance, 


varying so gradually that we must look 
back over a month before we can realize 
that the floral scene has changed. 

Many of the birds have finished with 
their family cares for the year, while 
others, especially the various woodpeck- 
ers, may be observed bringing their chil- 
dren to the dooryard feeding stations if 
suet and meat rinds are still on the bird 
menu. The parent birds will pull off 
pieces of fat and place them first in one 
open mouth and then another. This is 
repeated over and over 
until the youngsters “get 
the hang of it” and pro- 
ceed to help themselves 
in a most efficient man- 
ner. 

While it is not neces- 
sary to feed birds in 
summer, and indeed some 
advise against it, it is a 
pleasant little rite that 
many of us do not care to 
relinquish even for a few 
months. 

Goldfinches frequently 
do not nest until July, 
when there is an abun- 
dance of thistle down for 
nest building and thistle 
seeds for food. 

Bobolinks begin to leave their nesting 
regions as early as July, very gradually 
working southward in company with their 
young. Other birds, as a rule, do not 
begin their southern flight until cool days 
of fall warn them that winter is on the 
way. 


Seeds 


OT all the changes of a season are 

noted in flora and fauna alone. If 
we observe the stars and understand their 
movements we can tell the time of year 
by them. The positions of the stars, 
planets, constellations and the moon pro- 
vide an accurate calendar for any one 
who can “read” it. On September even- 
ings when we look toward the eastern sky 
and see the Pleiades, that familiar little 
group of stars sometimes called the Sev- 
en Sisters, we are reminded that winter 
is on the way. 


Grow Lady-slippers 
from Seed 


DorotHy Fow Ler 


OR many years I, like perhaps 

many others, carefully collected and 

planted the dust-like seed of vari- 
ous varieties of these charming natives, 
and with equal care chose the type of 
soil best suited to them, and sowed in 
the fall. 

Even though they failed to show up 
after a winter’s frost, with the hope that 
does spring eternally in the human 
breast, I felt sure they would after an- 


of Cypripedium 
plants when sown on chopped sphagnum moss 


other winter. Many winters passed and 
still no Lady-slippers came from seed. 

A few years ago, in my exchange of 
native seed with a foreign country the 
request came for that of Cypripediums. 
Unfortunately, at the time none was 
available, which resulted in further cor- 
respondence, and a statement from me 
to the effect that not only I, but many 
others, had failed to propagate these in- 
teresting wildlings through the medium 
of seed. 

Little dreaming that I was dealing 
with an expert, and some one knowing 
far more about our North American 
natives than I, with much past experience 
to his eredit, he advised that Germany, 
for many years, had successfully seeded 
various varieties of Cypripedium by 





spectablle germinated under these 


chopping sphagnum moss finely and 
seattering it around adult plants. Over 
the moss sow freshly gathered seed. I 


was assured the variety selected, in any 
case, was of small importance, as long 
as seed was sown where germination 
could take place on the roots of adult 
Cypripediums. 

Two years ago, I followed directions, 
and was rewarded with “umpteen” wee 
striplings, pushing up late in the spring, 
to see what was going on in our funny 
old world. Since my advice covered leav- 
ing those plantlets in their family circle 
for at least two years, other than for a 
slight thinning, they have not been dis- 


turbed. But I understand that this can 
be most successfully accomplished, as 
long as the required type of soil is 
chosen. 


Cypripedium spectabile (reginae) re- 
quires peat, leaf mold, and sand, with 
semi-shade and moisture in the spring. 
Parviflorum, the wee yellow Slipper, 
likes ordinary garden soil in low-lying 
areas. Pubescens, large yellow, does best 
in full sun and well drained loam, with 
limey tendencies, whereas the ever elu- 
sive acaule, the stemless Lady-slipper, 
needs deep acid sand, in semi-shade. 


One should congratulate you on such an 
interesting all round garden periodical. Ap- 
parent restrictio.. of advertisement to gar- 
den and sundries is fine. A means of 
getting rapid answers to questions might 
be beneficial. Just those questions that may 
not be answered are most probably the real 
questions. Southern Gardens, of course, 
I do not follow, but I’m not greedy. The 
North is worry enough—L. E, Rows, 
(N. Y.) 
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Fair 


The 


Tulips—Lester 


Rowntree’s travels—Wasps 


wage 





Weathervane 


war—College 


notes—Salbach and Correvon—Tung flowers—Queen Mary’s Marigolds 


O one needs to be told that our 

eover picture this month is one 

of many dramatic views already 
enjoyed by several million visitors to 
the New York World’s Fair. The heroic 
figure of George Washington, facing the 
Trylon and Perisphere, dominates the 
upper end of Constitution Mall—one of 
the most heavily travelled spots in the 
Fair grounds. Visitors have marvelled 


at the extensive landscape treatment 
which is evident on every hand along 
the 16 miles of streets within the Fair 


grounds. Trees, shrubs, garden flowers 
and lawn areas look as permanent as 
though they had been there for years. 
The truth of the matter is that less than 
two years ago this spot was a dismal 
swamp and dump. 

The million Tulips flowering at one 
time created the most colorful display 
ever seen thus far in the East. Thousands 
flocked to the Fair grounds during Tulip 
Week to enjoy the blooms arranged in 
‘careful color blends and geometric pat- 
terns. Doubtless this lavish use of 
Tulips will inspire individuals and com- 
munities to plant bulbs in increasing 
quantities this coming fall. 


RS. Lester Rowntree probably has 

collected more seeds of wildflowers 
in California and Mexico than any other 
woman. Season after season, she leaves 
her California home to search for little- 
known native flowers. 

The notes that she has given us this 
month are of especial interest since they 
concern the original parents of innumer- 
able garden flowers known to most people 
only in their cultivated forms. What she 
says of some of the Morning Glories and 
other natives, however, would lead us 
to believe that Mexico may prove to be 
a rich source of flowers for our gardens 
and taat even now we are familiar with 
some of them in their wild forms. 

Of special interest to clubs is the news 
that Lester Rowntree is planning for 1940 
to make an_ extensive lecture’ tour 
throughout the United States and _ in 
England, during which time many look 
forward to meeting in person this in- 
trepid seed collector. 


passe wasps made headlines recent- 
ly when thousands of them were re- 
leased in Westchester County, New York, 
to begin an all-season battle with the 
Japanese beetle. These wasps, liberated 
by agricultural agents, are parasites of 
the beetle. The wasp lays its eggs in 
the body of the young beetle as_ it 
emerges from the ground. So far, these 
wasps have proved to be the best natural 
check on the Japanese beetle which has 
been unusually destructive in widespread 
areas in the East. Although the para- 
sitic wasps undoubtedly will multiply 
their numbers during the season, it is 
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likely that in most gardens protective 
sprays will have to be relied upon to 
preserve the scores of varieties of shrubs 
and garden flowers so much relished by 
the beetles. 


RIEF notices given in this issue to 

collections of garden flowers and 
fruits at some of the state colleges and 
experiment stations are fully deserved 
because, whether you realize it or not, 
the state college in your state undoubt- 
edly is making valuable contributions in 





This trylon and perisphere weathervane 
is atop the summer-house in the English 


Garden of Daybreak Nurseries in Gar- 
dens on Parade at the New York World’s 
Fair 


the field of hortieulture. Flower lovers 
surely should endeavor in their travels 
this season to visit their college grounds 
and become better acquainted with the 
work being carried on there. 

In addition to references appearing 
elsewhere, one may mention, for instance, 
that there are thousands of Petunias at 
the Pennsylvania State College at State 
College. Extensive Dahlia trials are 
conducted at the Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, and at Connecticut State 
College at Storrs. The University of 
Florida, Gainesville, I am told, now has 
a collection of 175 varieties of Daylilies 


and several hundred seedlings. Roses 
may be seen in the gardens of lowa 


State College at Ames and Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. These are but a 
few of the important garden flower col- 
lections maintained by the colleges, and 
| hope that others will not be offended 
if theirs have not been mentioned here 
because of lack of space. 


T has been our sad duty in this num- 
ber to record the sudden 
Edward Salbach, noted young horticul- 


death of 


Though 
become widely 


turist of Berkeley, California. 
young, he had already 


known among Iris fanciers and other 
flower lovers. The future held great 


promise for him. 

Quite in contrast comes the announce- 
ment as we go to press that Henry Cor- 
revon, world famous authority on alpine 
plants, of Geneva, Switzerland, has 
passed away at the age of 85. Alpine 
plants were his lifetime hobby and _ busi- 
ness, and he was known everywhere as 
a great writer. Some of his first con- 
tributions on alpine plants were trans- 
lated for publication by the late Leon- 
ard Barron. 


N: amazing interest has been shown 

by readers of FLOWER GROWER in 
the Tung oil tree which is now being 
planted in large numbers in the far 
South. Aside from the economie value 
of this tree, from the seeds of which oil 
is extracted for use in manufacturing 
paints and varnishes, this tree has dis- 
tinct ornamental value. In facet, it is 
reported that the white blossom of the 
Tung tree may soon supplant the Plum 
blossom as the Chinese national flower. 
This sudden change of attitude in China, 
it is felt, is being brought about as a 
result of the war and that aesthetic 
values are giving place to economic con- 
siderations. Millions of dollars worth 
of Tung oil are exported from China 
annually, 


A TRUCK driver’s bouquet nearly stole 
the show from the basket of Red 
and Gold Marigolds sent to Queen 
Mary by the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs. The driver, whose truck 
collided with Queen Mary's _ ear, 
brought his simple, littie bouquet in per- 
son to her residence, Marlborough House, 
but the Council's Marigolds, sent as a 


good will message across the sea, 
reached England only as a result of 


elaborate planning. Four dozen fresh 
blooms were flown from Burpee’s Flora- 
dale farms in California to connect with 
the first flight of the Yankee Clipper to 
England. They were packed, one dozen 
to a box, and sent first class. Postage 
cost $78.80. Stamps were carefully se- 
lected to enhance the philatelic value of 
the “covers,” one of which is to be 
added to the collection of King George 
V. In all, the blooms travelled 6,000 
miles in 36 hours, and upon arrival were 
arranged in a basket by Constance Spry. 
Needless to say, these much-travelled 
flowers were graciously received. The 
presentation was arranged by Ambassa- 
dor Kennedy. ; 
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New Fruits Make Their Debut 


EW varieties of fruits are being 

offered to the public in bewilder- 

ing numbers. Many of them re- 
sulted from careful and long-continued 
fruit breeding projects at various experi- 
ment stations. Not all of them will 
“take” but many are worth more exten- 
sive tests. Some are chiefly of value for 
market culture, but others should be de- 
sirable for the home fruit garden. 

Several new apples are being intro- 
duced this year. The earliest of these, 
Alton, is a medium-sized red apple ripen- 
ing in early August. The mild, aromatic 
flavor makes it useful for dessert. Fol- 
lowing it in season is Dunning, the ear- 
liest red sweet apple known. It is of 
fine flavor and excellent for home use. 
A good green apple ripening in late 
August is Greendale. For early fall, 
Redhook, an attractive dark red sort of 
sprightly flavor and oceasionally with 
red flesh, is offered. Webster is a late 
keeping winter apple, not of high dessert 
quality, but promising to be worthwhile 
as a culinary sort at a season when good 
cooking apples are scarce. 

Two flowering crabapples, Redfield 
with large, very dark pink flowers, and 
Redford with large, showy pink flowers, 
also made their debut. The foliage of 
both is of a reddish green tinge early 
in the season. 

No new pears were introduced this 
year, but Gorham, an introduction of a 
few years ago, has proved a valuable 
variety to follow Bartlett in season. In 
quality and other fruit characteristics it 
is one of the best of its season. 


EVERAL sweet cherries have been 

introduced in recent years. Emperor 
Francis, a light-colored variety of Na- 
poleon type, is one of the best of its 
class, while in late black cherries Geant 
d’Hedelfingen, from Europe, is of much 
merit. Other good late black varieties 
are Gil Peck and Vernon. Sodus and 
Victor are new light fleshed varieties, 
both ripening rather early and of ex- 
cellent quality. 

Peaches have been a favorite fruit 
with the plant breeder and a host of 
new sorts await trial. Nearly all are of 
superior quality and otherwise desirable 
sorts. More extensive testing is necessary 
to determine their adaptability to soils 
and climates. From the New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station come Triogem, an early 
vellow-fleshed bright red freestone va- 
riety; Golden Globe, an unusually large, 
arly yellow-fleshed freestone; and Gold- 
eneast of the same type but later. Ripen- 
ing shortly after Elberta is Afterglow. 
Other New Jersey introductions are New- 
day, Sunhigh and Summererest. Garden 
State is a new nectarine deseribed by its 
introducers as superior in size, color and 
quality to all other named varieties of 
nectarines with which it has been com- 
pared. The Michigan Station is offering 
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New York State Experiment Station 














Courtesy N. Y. Agri. Exp. Station 


Fall fruit of Indian Summer Raspberry 


Halehaven as superior to the well-known 
South Haven. 

New plums are less frequent and not 
as popular as the other tree fruits, with 
the plant breeder. Stanley is probably 
the best of the newer varieties but the 
unusually large fruits of Yakima, a 
Pacific Coast introduction, always attract 
much attention and are of good quality. 

Grapes are a favorite fruit with the 
amateur and many new ones have been 
developed by the Geneva (N. Y.) Sta- 


tion. Four are being introduced this 
year, and all are worth a place in the 
home vineyard. Buffalo and Athens 
ripen the first week in September or 
nearly a month earlier than Concord. 


Both are blue grapes with large elusters. 
Athens is good in quality, but Buffalo 
is excellent and of fine keeping quality. 





Mrs. W. H. Ware 





Ripening in mid-September is Eden, a 
high flavored black variety of good 
keeping quality, and Ruby, a fine red 
sort also of superior flavor and keeping 
quality. All of these new grapes have 
vigorous, productive, fairly hardy vines. 


HE Pathfinder, introduced last year 

by the New Jersey Station, and Dres- 
den this year by the Geneva Station are 
the most recent strawberries. Both are 
unusually productive of large, bright 
colored berries that hold up well in size 
throughout the season. In quality they 
compare favorably with the well-known 
Howard (Premier). 

No new raspberries are offered, but 
Taylor and Marcy are recent red varie- 
ties worthy of trial for home use or 
market, while Indian Summer is attract- 
ing favorable comment as an autumn- 
fruiting or so-called everbearing variety. 
The new purple variety Sodus is superior 
for canning and for jam. 


[Fruit fanciers are urged to visit the 
extensive trials of new fruit varieties at 
the New York State Experiment Sta- 
tion in Geneva. Throughout the entire 
season, fruit of one kind or another will 
be ripening.—EpITor } 


She’s a Fuchsia 


Missionary 
G PRIGHTLY Mrs. W. H. Ware of San 


Francisco, who has already passed 
the 75-year mark, is still as busy as ever 
inspiring gardeners to become first-class 
Fuchsia enthusiasts. She’s president of 
the American Fuchsia Society and dur- 
ing the past nine years has been a mili- 
tant leader in the movement to boost 
Fuchsias back into the limelight and in- 
crease the membership of the Society. 
Today the Society has almost 400 mem- 
bers in all parts of the world; Fuc‘isia , 
interest is riding high. 

In her own small San Francisco gar- 
den there are over 200 varieties and spe- 
cies ranging from the tree-like Fuchsia 
arborescens of Mexico to the tiny rock 
garden creeper, Fuchsia procumbens of 
New Zealand. She acquires new hybrids 
as fast as they ean be obtained. 

“Fuchsias,” Mrs. Ware, “should 
be grown in all coastal gardens from 
Seattle to San Diego. I wish more people 
in the Pacifie Northwest would try them 
—there’s no doubt they will succeed. 
Where the temperature does not drop 
below 20° F., the plants overwinter with 
no trouble. When the temperature drops 
down to 10°, the plants can be grown 
outdoors if given a little winter protece- 
tion. 

“Always give Fuchsias shade such as 
is found on the north or east side of 
buildings or under high-branched trees 
as they hate hot afternoon sun, They 
require a light rich soil and like lots of 
water.” 


Says 
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These are various methods of propagating garden flowers by softwood cuttings. 
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USE SLAT SHADING 
AFTER TRANSPLANTING 


From “The Book of Garden Magic” 








Garden Tips for July 


UT back early flowering perennials 
Cc such as Delphinium and _ Pearl 

Achillea as soon atter flowering as 
possible, and soak the soil with liquid 
manure and apply a mulch. Many of 
them will blossom a second time in the 
fall. 


Many Campanulas, especially pyra- 
midalis and persicifolia varieties, may be 
made to almost indefinitely by 
clipping off the individual flowers as soon 
as they fade. This prevents the forma- 
tion of seed—always a “finishing” proe- 
ess with plants. 


blossom 


Make hardy Chrysanthemums branch 


and become bushy . by pinching the 
“leaders” or main shoots at their tips. 
This practice will inerease the number 


ot blooms but, unless disbudding is prae- 
ticed later in the season, the flowers will 
be smaller than if allowed to “at 
will.” 


TOW 


Rambler and Pillar Roses will produce 
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larger, finer flowers next year if the old, 
blossoming wood is eut out this year as 
soon as the bloom fades. The new shoots 
that spring from the base of the bushes 
will give the best flowers next summer, 
especially if they are encouraged to rise 
in front of the stems and foliage already 
on the trellis. 


Sweet Peas need an abundance of 
water during hot, dry weather. Make a 
shallow trench on ‘each side of the rows 
and fill it with water once a week or 
oftener. Make sure that the water pene- 
trates a foot deep or deeper. Such treat- 
ment, with liquid manure once a month, 
will extend the blooming season several 
weeks. Cutting off faded flowers and 
pods will also help. 


Rhododendron, Azalea and Mountain 
Laurel flower heads allowed to remain on 
the plants and become mature use up 
considerable plant food and are more or 
less unsightly. They are easy to break 
off at the union with the stems of the 


M. G. KAINS 


bushes. The sooner this is done after 
flowering the better, for thus the food 
saved will tend to inerease the number 
and size of next year’s flower clusters. 


Soak the ground around trees, shrubs 
and vines planted last spring. Evergreens 
especially need such liberality during hot, 
dry weather. Keep up this treatment 
until after the autumn rains make the 
whole area moist. 


Peonies (and Asparagus) are now de- 
veloping their buds for next season’s 
stems. So now is the time to feed the 
plants rather than in the spring. When 
applying chemical fertilizers avoid get- 
ting any on the plants, especially the 
bases of the stems where the new buds 
will be. A foot away is safe. If the 
ground is dry, soak the fertilizer in. 


Iris division is best done as soon as 
the blooming season is over. Plants three 
years old are usually too thick to pro- 
duce their best blossoms, so use the spad- 
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ing fork to lift them. Break them asunder, 
get rid of old, useless parts and replant 
the pieces, taking care to have the 
rhizomes (the thick parts) barely ecov- 
ered with soil, but with the fibrous roots 
extending deeply in the ground. For best 
results give the plants full sun. 


Zinnias, Cosmos and similar plants 
will give larger but fewer flowers if the 
first tip bud on the main stem is pinched 
out with the thumb and finger. If this 
is done while the plants are small it will 
sause branching low down; if done after 
the plants are fairly tall, branching will 
be less likely to oceur. 


The dust mulch is one of the least 
expensive and most profitable things to 
maintain in the garden. It is best secured 
on a small seale with the Dutch or 
“seuffle’ hoe because the operator walks 
backward while using it. On a larger seale 
the wheelhoe is a labor-saver where it ean 
be used. 


Narcissi that have been planted three 
years or longer will give better flowers 
if dug up, cleaned and replanted in 
fresh soil. It is time to do this work as 
soon as the tops die down and it is better 
to replant at onee than to store the bulbs 
until the fall because new roots will begin 
to develop as soon as conditions in the 
soil are favorable; whereas if they are 
in storage, several weeks of root devel- 
opment may be lost. 


Nasturtiums and various other sue- 
eulent plants fall prey to plant lice 
(aphis) during warm weather. These 
creatures form colonies, usually around 
the tips of the leaf stems, just beneath 
the “blades” of the leaves. They are best 
controlled by “eontact’’ insecticides ap- 
plied at weekly intervals to the under 
sides of the leaves. Among the best are 
nicotine sulphate, pyrethrum extract and 
rotenone. 


Bush Roses whose blossoms have been 
freely cut will need little or no pruning 
to secure good bloom later in the season; 
but those that have not been so treated 
should have their shoots shortened to only 
two or three joints. All should be given 
liberal dressings of liquid manure or 
complete commercial fertilizer and, dur- 
ing dry weather, kept well supplied with 
moisture by deep drenching at weekly in- 
tervals till the autumn rains take up this 
chore. 


Oriental Poppies are now, or soon will 
be, dormant. If new plants are wanted, 
dig up the clumps with the spading fork, 
break or cut them apart, trim the roots 
one-quarter inch or larger in diameter 
with a right angle eut across the top 
and a slanting eut below (so as to know 
which end to plant upward), make each 
cutting about an inch long, plant them 
an inch deep in a soil mixture consisting 
of three parts sand and two of good 
garden soil, well sifted and mixed), Mark 


In the Little Greenhouse 


T this time of the year, outdoor gar- 
dening loses its charm for many, 
‘ who six weeks ago, were ardent 
craftsmen. Arsenate of lead, Black Leaf 
40), copper sulphate and other deadly con- 
ecoctions from the chemical laboratory, 
have been essential armaments for wag- 
ing war against the multitude of insect 
pests. It is imperative that we resort to 
such warfare. Lawn, tree and flower 
must be protected, else our home grounds 
by this date become a picture of the 
plunderer’s foray. 

I think that in the greenhouse, the 
pleasure of an intimacy with growing 
things ean better be realized throughout 
the year. It is very true that here, also, 
the marauders will invade and destroy 
the choicest young growth you have 
nursed with tender care, but in the 
greenhouse we may fortify against them 
at no serious outlay. 

He who has made ferns his hobby ean 
laugh longest in the heat of July. A 
densely shaded greenhouse, as is needed 
for most of them, will be one of the eool- 
est spots in the garden. Ferns are an 
interesting study and best results will 
be achieved by devoting to them the 
whole greenhouse or compartment. Many 
of them are grown in lath houses in the 
warmer states. 

Their needs are simple and easily sup- 
plied. During the spring and summer 
months a regular and steady supply of 
water at the roots is very necessary. A 





Medinilla magnifica 


moist atmosphere is very important. As 
with most plants, good drainage is im- 
perative and although ferns are damaged 
by allowing the soil in which they grow 





the place with labels. Few, if any, plants 
will show until next spring. Let the tops 
die down before transplanting next 
summer. 


Biennials such as Foxglove and Cam- 
panula medium will not bloom a second 
time, so pull out the plants as soon as 
they are through flowering. Sweet Wil- 
liam, though a perennial, becomes very 
seraggly after blooming once, so pull it 
out too. Often these plants self-sow and 
produce hundreds of seedling plants. 
When they grow large enough to trans- 
plant, set the best ones where, you want 
a new bed next year. They will do better 
than if transplanted next spring. 


Annuals for late season blooming may 
be sown in July. Among the best are 
Mignonette, Phlox drummondi, Coreopsis, 
annual Larkspur, Calliopsis, Gypsophila, 
Centaurea, and Candytuft. 


Cut the lawn less closely than in 
spring—two inches high instead of one. 
Allow the short clippings to sift down 
through the grass to serve as a mulch. 
Supplement this mulch with shredded 
peat moss or other fine humus material. 


Weeds in gravel paths are «reat work 
makers! Better eradiecators than the hoe 
are herbicides (weed-killers), hot brine, 
waste oil from the crank case of the auto 
(where it can be used), and weed burners 
—these last working like “blow torches.” 


J. G. Esson 


to become dry, they are resentful of 
water that is not actually moving away 
by means of drainage and evaporation. 
Never stand a fern pot in a pan of 
water as is sometimes done. You will 
neglect to change the water and the roots 
will suffer. 


OME species, if in a medium to their 
liking, make roots and become pot- 
bound quickly. These should be repotted 
rather than attempting to keep them 
healthy with supplies of water. Species 
of Nephrolepis, including the Boston 
Fern, are like this. If, however, Nephro- 
lepis in a pot larger than a six-inch size 
becomes shabby, rather than further pot- 
ting on, it is preferable to divide the 
plant into several pieces, and pot in 
smaller pots. Good plants will result 
more quickly by doing this. The same 
‘an be said of many greenhouse ferns. 
There are others that do not make 
roots so quickly and that will remain in 
the same pot for two or more years with 
only a top dressing of fresh soil in 
spring. The Bird’s-nest Fern, Asplenium 
nidus, is a good example. A well grown 
specimen has lovely broad leaves and, 
like the Staghorn Fern, might be regard- 
ed by the layman as a ‘ovely foliage 
plant of some unknown genus. It is 
worth noting that all Asplenium species 
or Spleenworts do not prosper in bright 
(Continued on page 341) 
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Gladiolus breeding offers a novel 
and fascinating field of adventure 
for the amateur 


NHERITANCE in Gladiolus is cer- 

tainly a most interesting study. More 

people are breeding Gladiolus now 
than ever before. As I write, I have in 
bloom old Mr. W. H. Purprs, that vet- 
eran pink exhibition variety introduced 
by Diener nearly a generation ago, and 
its worthy offspring, Herrrace, another 
showy pink of stronger constitution, off- 
spring of a eross with Giant NyMPH. 
30th have the tendency for short spikes, 
specially if forced early in the season on 
short days, for early bloom. Otherwise, 
they are long-spiked, with many large 
blooms open at once, and with flaky color- 
ing in both. 

To add to the inheritance story, are 
four seedlings given me for trial by 
Hedgecock, whose first ventures in plant 
breeding seem particularly fortunate 
One of the seedlings, derived from 
the lovely orange SeNorITA from-Salbach, 
has that variety’s fine orange coloring, 
with wide open, well formed and strong- 
ly ruffled tlowers, all welcome improve- 
ments on the parent, which has conferred 
its finest virtue-—bright orange color. An- 
other, evidently a Picarpy seedling, has 
the color of old CoRYPHEE, even to the 
occasional darker flakes—a truly fine 
pink, with the large, massive flowers of 
Picarpy, and even its tendency toward 
a slight curve in the spike just below the 
first bloom. 

In the past, many of the fine new Gla- 
diolus seedlings “jest growed” like Topsy 
of Unele Tom’s Cabin, without pedigree 


ones, 





How to Hybridize Gladiolus. 


1 Stalks of 
Gladiolus which are to be hybridized should 
be covered before the first flower opens 


Gossip—XV 





“Rose Red” is a fragrant hybrid Gladiolus 
which has been developed by Dr. Forman 
T. McLean. It is now being tested 


or breeding records of any kind. Some 
breeders still rely on numbers of seed- 
lings from which to select a few supe- 
rior ones, and do their crossing hit or 
miss, without covering the flowers or 
controlling their work at all. The most 
that can be said for this procedure is 
that some very good varieties have been 
produced by it, or in spite of it. 

Dr. Palmer of Canada, the originator 
of the most popular present-day 


2 Bags may be used to 


cover the flower 
spikes or cheese cloth can be tied carefully 
over the spike as illustrated in this picture 





FORMAN T. McLEAN 


Gladiolus, Picarpy, started the fashion of 
pedigreeing new Gladiolus varieties by 
publishing the parentage of all of his own 
introductions—and also started a fad for 


using his varieties for breeding. With 
their pedigrees to add background to 
their own evident worth, they became 


doubly valuable for breeding, and prob- 
ably Picarpy has become the parent of 
more fine seedlings since its introduction 
than any other variety before it. Fur- 
ther, Gladiolus enthusiasts, knowing the 
virtues of popular varieties, are apt to 
eredit the growing accounts of new varie- 
ties more readily, if they are informed of 
their derivation from well-known older 
ones with well recognized merits which 
are also credited to their offspring. So 
the pedigree has sales value, too. 


HE actual crossing of one Gladiolus 

with another is extremely simple, and 
the precautions to insure a reliable ree- 
ord of the cross is also easy enough for 
any one, The actual method is shown in 
the pictures. The real skill comes in 
discerning the virtues of the two varie- 
ties to be mated in order to secure a real 
improvement, and in knowing enough of 
the laws of inheritance, to make the com- 
binations yield the desired results. For 
instance, the deep violet color of a few 
varieties, such as AIDA, appears to be re- 
cessive, and to be lost in the first genera- 
tion, if crossed with another lacking the 
inheritance for this color. So one gets 


the desired color, either by crossing two 
varieties both having it, or by taking the 
seedlings from a cross of a violet variety 
with another, and intercrossing them, so 
as to recover a few violet seedlings in the 
second generation. 


This second method 





3 Early in the morning before pollen sheds 
the three stamens should be pinched out, 
removing all of each anther or pollen, sack 


























has certain merits, though slower than 
the first, because most of the violet varie- 
ties have weak constitutions which are in 
need of strengthening from outerosses 
with more robust strains. A good violet 
variety of Primulinus hybrid, for in- 
stanee, with all of the vigor of that race, 
would be a worth while acquisition. In 
fact, any improvement in the vigor and 
disease resistance of violet colored Gla- 
dioli would be weleome; they are notably 
weak and easy prey to diseases of all 


kinds. 


F you want only fine seedlings, of many 

eolors and good habits, then intereross- 
ing the finest of modern varieties is pretty 
sure to yield a lot of worthy seedlings— 
if one raises enough of them. Commer- 
cial Gladiolus breeders estimate about one 
good seedling in ten thousand. They de- 
mand that a seedling, to be worth intro- 
dueing, must have virtues that make it 
outstanding among existing varieties of 
similar character. For instance, a new 
salmon-pink must excell Picarpy; and 
that is a large order. On the other hand, 
a particularly fortunate cross may yield 
a whole series of fine seedlings, as did 
one cross made by Fred W. Cassebeer, in 
which he secured a whole series of fine, 
large, floriferous clear light pinks. In 
that ease, he has only to save several of 
them, observe their behavior and rate of 
increase, and finally eliminate all but one 
or two of the best. The discarded ones 
may be superior to any now in the trade. 
Yet his entire stock of seedlings of that 
particular cross did not exceed two or 
three seore in all. 

So even the amateur with limited facili- 
ties may fortunately hit on a lucky com- 
bination, and by eareful crossing among 
good sorts is sure to secure a lot of in- 
teresting and exciting seedlings. The 
pleasure of watching each new one open, 
of tracing its heritage, of color, size, 


4 To effect the cross, bring an anther from 
the father plant to the first flower and 
smear its pollen over the 3-pronged pistil 


throat markings, form and stature; and 
of knowing that each particularly attrac- 
tive seedling is as much your own as your 
own child, and is not duplicated any- 
where else, is truly worth all of the 
effort. 

Of course, growing the seed and the 
eare of seedlings for two or three years, 
up to flowering size, is a tedious chore 
and requires patience. The seed saved 
this August or September is best saved 
for planting until early next spring, 
when it may be sowed in seed flats in- 
doors, for an early start, if the amount 
of seed is small, or in coldframes out- 
doors in early spring, if there is much 
to sow. In either case the seed is sown 
thinly in rows with two to four inches 
between rows, in rather sandy soil, and 
about a half inch deep. Then the flats 
or beds are kept shaded and only moder- 
ately moist, but never allowed to dry, 
for 20 days or a month, until germina- 
tion starts. By careful feeding, water- 
ing and weeding the first season, the 
seedling bulbs may be grown large 
enough that some of them may bloom the 
second year. Most will be the size of 
peas, and need two more years to reach 
blooming size. 


One new development in _ gladiolus 
breeding has been toward the de- 


velopment of fragrance in them, and 
this work has been largely in the hands 
of amateurs, with limited space. Two 
lines of progress have been followed; 
first, to select among the garden varie- 
ties those with traces of fragrance, and 
to intercross these, to intensify the scent. 
By selection along these lines, a few 
varieties have already been introduced, 
though to my nose some of the unnoted 
scents in the garden varieties are quite 


as worth while as some introduced as 
fragrant. Nevertheless, real progress 
has been made by this rather tedious 


method of hybridizing. 





5 After pollination cover the flowers; in a 
short time seed pods will develop. Tag 
each cross, recording the mother plant first 





I have done considerable breeding for 
fragrance during: the past two decades, 
and started my own work along two lines: 
first, that already outlined; and second, 
by breeding from the strongly fragrant 
wild Gladiolus species. After two gener- 
ations, I found the first method tedious 
and apparently unprofitable, so aban- 
doned it to devote myself to the second, 
which was also slow, but gave real re- 
sults in fragrance, at least. 


SING the species, it became necessary 

to breed out their bad traits, of win- 
ter-growing habits, small size, poor color, 
and even poorer bulbs and bulblets. More- 
over, the fragrance of the most promising 
species, G. tristis, proved to be recessive, 
and its hybrids with the garden type to 
be also sterile. But by combining this 
species with another fragrant species, and 
continuing the intererossing of the pro- 
geny of the two species for four genera- 
tions, with continuous selection for fra- 
rranee, a race of little fragrant winter 
growers was evolved, which when crossed 
with 


the garden varieties yields satis- 
factory fragrant seedlings, of the col- 


ors and habits of the garden sorts. 

One of these fragrant hybrids, a white 
small decorative seedling, was ex- 
hibited at the International Flower Show, 
and won immediate approval. Another 
seedling, brighter colored, but dwarfer, 
won in the Metropolitan Gladiolus Show 
as the most fragrant last summer, and is 
now being tried out by members of the 
Association of Plant Breeders, prelimi- 
nary to introduction. It has been given 
the provisional name of Rose Red, be- 
cause of its color, and has a mild fra- 
grance of violets. 

From what has already been said it 
is evident that there are ample oppor- 


tunities for further improvement in the 
Gladiolus by systematic breeding. 





6 Seedlings soon reach good size from seeds 
sown in flats in the early spring. Some 
of them will flower during the second year 
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California Beach Gardens 


OR those who have homes at the 
coast it is well to consider the mak- 
ing and upkeep of seaside gardens. 

Although July is somewhat late for 
setting plant material inland it is a suit- 
able time for this work at the shore. 
Winds have partly subsided, temperatures 
are higher, but there is still plenty of 
the fog and dampness so very refresh- 
ing to plant life. 

For the front of a beach home many 
of the lovely plants native to the seaside 
are most appropriate. 

As a ground cover the coarse-leafed 
Hottentot Fig, Mesembryanthemum edule, 
is excellent. It grows readily from eut- 
tings and roots down at the nodes so 
weaves a mat of greenery and binds the 
sand. Then, too, it blossoms profusely 
in spring and early summer. There are 
two sorts of the large daisy-like flowers 

one brilliant pink, the other a soft 
vellow. But this succulent will not en- 
dure being trampled upon. 

There are many finer-leafed “Mesems” 
that can be used successfully instead of 
the coarser native, and they are all easy 
to grow and have flowers more or less 
showy. 

A charming and dainty ground cover 
is the Sand Verbena. This is a trailer 
with small grayish leaves and pink flow- 
erets in clusters. There is a beach Prim- 
rose also having gray foliage and lemon- 
vellow flowers that is most attractive. 


July 


RAPE Myrtles, like Magnolias, are 
truly the summer flowering trees 
of the South, from Virginia to 

the Mississippi they grow in every town, 
city and almost in every garden. Wav- 
ing clouds of white, delicately lovely any- 
where, lavender mists of the old trees 
many of them over a hundred years, soft 
flesh-pink and the newer deep carmine, 
July vistas are filled with their rich 
blooms. For formal effects and park- 
way plantings keep the’ trees trimmed to 
a single stem. Start this pruning when 
the trees are small and keep the shoots 
that come up from the roots eut off. 
Otherwise, there will be a thick shrubby 
growth and not a tree. 

Chaste Trees, in white and blue, are 
fine companions for Crape Myrtles and 
no picture is more truly Southern than 
to use these with Oleanders for a sum- 
mer trilogy. All three make fine flow- 
ering hedges, but some other evergreen 
should be used with them. Abelia is fine 
for this as it also blooms all summer. 


Altheas, if chosen in good colors, pref- 
erably white, orchid and clear soft pinks, 
make fine groups in shrubberies, and also 
good hedge lines. Rugosa Roses bloom 
continually and if given room in which 
to spread their underground roots make 
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Either of these growing happily in the 
sand gives a pretty light effect that is 
very artistic; but neither makes a dense 
eround cover. They come from seeds or 
cuttings. 

Another delightful wild plant that 
grows in clumps about two feet high on 
sandy beach stretches is the Blue Lupine 
with gray leaves. This blossoms in win- 
ter and early spring and is beautiful both 
to see and to smell! It blooms the second 
year from seed and is a perennial. How- 
ever, you do not need to try it inland, 
as nothing at all there ean make this 
‘are Lupine resigned to living. 

Those wishing for a bit of garden in 
addition to the wildlings are  fortu- 
nate if the house faces the ocean thereby 
giving shelter to the backyard, because a 
good windbreak of some sort is the verv 
first necessity for a thrifty beach garden. 

For extra protection from winds set 
close together small trees of the dark 
green Monterey Cypress, or the gravish 
ones known as Cupressus guadalupensis, 
a handsome native of Lower California 
and Guadalupe Island. Cypress has very 
compact foliage, is tolerant of winds and 
dry conditions and a strong quick grower. 
Then, too, it affords a fine background 
for shrubs and flowers. 

Most plant material, aside from the 
natives, will require real soil and ferti- 
lizers for a richer diet than beach sand, 
alone. 


For a lawn that can be walked upon 
and used in outdoor living plant Lippia 
repens. It will flourish under adverse 
conditions, hold shifting sands, and will 
spread underfoot a carpet of lively green 
variegated now and then with tiny laven- 
der blossoms. To start this ironclad 
lawn get from your nurseryman a flat 
or two of rooted divisions and set with 
ample space between, for they spread 
well. Water thoroughly till started, then 
very little. . 

If you would have vines on your fence, 
trellis or pergola to soften outlines or 
to cover, you will make no mistake in 
choosing the Wire Vine, Muehlenbeckia 
complexa. It looks frightfully delicate, 
but is hardy as an Oak! Wire Vine 
comes from faraway New Zealand where 
it eclambers over the rocks and is quite 
drenched by salt spray, so it really pos- 
sesses a rugged constitution. 


geese: [vies and some of the har- 
dier Climbing Roses that are not 
subject to mildew, grow well on the coast, 
as do blue or white Plumbago capensis, 
Vitis (the evergreen grape), and Sollya 
heterophylla, Australian Bluebell. 

Rather dwarf trees, only, should be 
used at the seashore for nothing should 
eut off one’s view of the grand old 
Pacifie. 

Many of the smaller Euealypti are 
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fine thorny hedges while the searlet hips 
are most attractive in autumn. 

Hydrangeas were formerly much used 
for foundation lines and boundary plant- 
ings. They should be grouped in large 
clumps in a border where no other flow- 
ers are grown. Place them against an 
evergreen background with some small 
evergreen in the foreground like the 
trailing Cotoneasters or Hypericum ealy- 
cinum which rarely blooms but forms a 
dense evergreen mat. 


Bottle Brushes, (Callistemon rigidus) 
bloom and rebloom all summer. Their 
slender branches tipped with the scarlet 
brushes are startling and different. Pine- 
apple Guava (Feijoa_ sellowiana) also 
gives the effect of a red flower although 
the petals are purplish red underneath 
and white inside with heavy masses of 
searlet stamens. Both can be secured in 
pots and planted at once. 


Butterfly Bushes are among the most 
reliable of the summer-flowering shrubs. 
3uddleia magnifica superba is a soft la- 
vender and with the violet Ile de France 
is good. Charming, the new pink, and 
DuBonnet, wine-red, form another note 
in the color scheme. 


Tamarix pentandra, with soft light 


green feathery foliage and feathery ra- 
eemes of clear pink is a constant joy. 
Tamarix aestivalis rubra will add depth 
to the seale. Both these Tamarix and 
the Oleanders grow well at the seaside. 


Flame Colored Tango Trees, (Sesba- 
nia) and Trumpet Vines are identical in 


‘tone. With these plants the blues of 


Chaste Trees or the azure of the Blue 
Dawn Flowers. Never plant them where 
there are pink or red flowers. With 
Crape Myrtles they wage a guerrilla fight 
and neither is attractive. 


Magnolia grandiflora, Loblolly Bays 
and the great-leaved Magnolia bring their 
cool creamy flowers and rich fragrance 
to lighten the July days. All these trees 
and shrubs listed above are permanent 
and year after year will bring glorious 
bloom to summer gardens. 

Gladioli, Summer Lilies, Montbretias, 
and Hemerocallis are a vital part of the 
summer showing. 

White Phlox and blue Salvias, salmon 
Phlox in heavy clumps, Platyeodons, deep 
blue Lobelias, and Roses continue to keep 
borders abloom. Plumbago capensis 
brings another azure note. A generation 
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WONDER PLANTS AND PLANT 
WONDERS by A. Hyatt Verrill. 
Illustrated. 296 pages. D. Appleton 
Century Co., New York City. $3. 


Mr. Verrill, who has written a num- 
ber of books of the sea, treasure hunt- 
ing and the American Indian, now 
finds a new field for his talent in this 
unusual book on plant life. 

As the title would suggest, it is the 
strange, the wonderful and the unique 
plants which are discussed in this vol- 
ume of fascinating lore. 

The reader learns that vines south of 
the equator climb from right to left while 
those of the northern hemisphere grow 
from left to right; and that seeds from 
a vine which grows in the conventional 
manner in its natural habitat, will pro- 
duce plants which adjust themselves to 
the new conditions and reverse their par- 
ent’s custom. There is a chapter on 
plants which catch insects; another on 
sea-going plants; on those which pro- 
duce food and drink, ete. 

The section on “Plants with Strange 
Uses” tells of the frightening effect of 
Bergamot upon birds; of the soporific 
influence of Anise on honey bees and the 
attraction of bruised Mazetta leaves for 
fish. 

In his chapter on “Plant Travelers” 
the author remarks: “many plants have 
traveled completely around the earth and 
from the Arctic to the Antaretie regions. 
Moreover they journey hither and yon by 
much the same means of transportation 
as those used by human beings. In addi- 
tion to the plant hitch-hikers there are 
plant aeroplanes, plant autogiros, plant 
parachutes, plant boats and plant busses. 
There are also plants that creep and 
plants that walk .. .” 

Mr. Verrill has illustrated his book 
with sensitively executed drawings and 
with photographs made by himself. 


GARDEN DOTS by Marjorie Josselyn 
with Four Plans Drawn by Marie Har- 
beck. 93 pages. The Colt Press, San 
Francisco, Calif. $3.25. 


What will gardeners think of next? 
Here is a new sort of garden notebook 
with an explanatory preface by the au- 
thor on how to use the book and with a 
foreword by the ubiquitous Kathleen 
Norris, recommending the simple work- 
ableness of Miss Josselyn’s system of 
garden planning and recording. 

A blank page covered with regimented 
dots is headed “Plan” and opposite this 
a page is divided into columns for the 
names of plants, how acquired, planting 
dates and general notes. The book is 
chiefly made up of these blank plans and 
columns. The gardener, using the dots 
as helpful guides, draws in her beds and 
borders, numbers the planting areas and 
records the story of her flowers on the 
facing page. 

A few pages at the end are headed 
“Plants Promised Me” and “Plants I 
Have Promised.” 

This is a pretty gift book, a pleasant 
fancy for the dilettante gardener or for 
she who “jots things down.” For the 
real dirt gardener who takes the job seri- 
ously, it is perhaps rather like a hand 
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painted gardening basket equipped with 
gay-colored tools—i.e.: more beautiful 
than practical. 


GARDEN CREATURES by _ Eleanor 
King and Wellmer Pessels. Illustrated. 
64 pages. Harper d& Brothers, New 
York City. $1.25. 


Here is a companion volume for the 
earlier publication by the same authors 
entitled “Insect People.” In “Garden 
Creatures” the absorbing record is econ- 
tinued of the small living creatures which 
we see constantly in our own gardens and 
which many of us ignore as of little im- 
portance. 

The simplicity of the text and the fine 
illustrations—collected from the work of 
well known micro-photographers—make 
these little books valuable for young 
people and children as well as adults. 

The approach is popular rather than 
scientific, yet is calculated to fire the 
imagination of the alert reader and to 
drive him on to more exhaustive study 
of a strange and complicated miniature 
world far older than our human one. 





THE AMERICAN DAFFODIL YEAR- 
BOOK. 62 pages. Illustrated. The 
American Horticultural Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 50e, 


The 1938 Yearbook published by the 
Daffodill Committee of the American 
Horticultural Society contains Daffodil 
material contributed by most of the well 
known specialists in this field. 

B. Y. Morrison’s notes on Triandrus 
Hybrids are illustrated with photographs 
of such lovely varieties as Pearly Queen, 
Silver Fleece and Moonshine. 

Jan de Graff’s notes on the 1937 sea- 
son give the results of commercial grow- 
ing and experimentation in the Pacific 
Northwest, and there is an article on 
simplified Daffodil classification by Sarah 
V. Coombs. 

Half a dozen other authoritative ar- 
ticles appear together with reports on 
the Daffodil shows throughout the United 
States, 


A CLASSIFIED LIST OF TULIP 
NAMES. Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vincent Square, London, England. 
Paper ole, Cloth 3/-. 


This authoritative publication presents 
over 4,300 Tulip names of which about 
500 are synonyms. Species and varieties 
number over 3,800 of which 214 Mendel 
Tulips and 209 Triumph Tulips and 
nearly 500 varieties belonging to the 
other sub-divisions were not included in 
the Tentative List published by the R.H. 
S. Couneil in 1929, 

The present list contains two additions 
to the original 14 sub-divisions. The 





newer lily-flowered type is listed under 
Cottage Tulips and the subdivision 
originally confined to species has been 
enlarged to include first crosses be- 
tween species. 

The two new subdivisions mem- 
tioned above have been created to ac- 
commodate the Mendel and Triumph 

Tulips, the former resulting from crosses 
between Due van Thol and Darwins made 
by Messrs. E. H. Krelage & Sons of Haar- 
lem, and the latter representing a group 
of seedlings introduced by N. Zandber- 
gen of Rijnsburg. from a collection of 
seedlings acquired from Messrs. Zocher 
& Son of Haarlem. Similar types have 
since been developed by other growers by 
crossing Single Early varieties with 
Dutch Breeders, Cottage and Darwins. 


Two new books on flower arrangement 
in the Oriental manner are now available, 
published by the Yamanaka Company. 


SELECTED FLOWER ARRANGE- 
MENTS OF THE OHARA SCHOOL, 
Vol. Tl. Illustrated with colored plates. 
Arranged by Koun Ohara and Edited 
by Houn Ohara. Explained by Mit- 
subaru Hashizume. Yamanaka «& Co., 


N.Y.C. $2. 


A second volume of arrangements of 
the Ohara School is now ready to supple- 
ment the former publication of a few 
seasons ago and this new work has an 
introductory chapter on the character- 
isties of Moribana and Heikwa arrange- 
ments as practiced by followers of the 
Oharas. Though the information offered 
is a literal translation from the Japanese 
and therefore somewhat obscure in 
meaning here and there as well as quaint 
in its phraseology, a number of simple 
diagrams clarify the text. The correct 
placement of holders and plant material 
for both Moribana and Heikwa composi- 
tions are illustrated, together with ar- 
ranging methods for the four seasons, 
appropriate containers, ete. 

The body of the book is made up of 
35 colored plates by Japanese artists, 
ach with its accompanying page of de- 
scription. 


JAPANESE ORTHODOX FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENT, Misho-Go-Ryu and 
Saga-Ryu Schools. A rrange d by 
Tsuji Koshu, Grand Master’ of 
Ilowers. Illustrated with 50. color 
plates. Yamanaka & Co, N.Y.C. $2 


The other new Yamanaka publication 
devotes itself to Orthodox or classie 
arrangements. This volume contains no 
explanatory introduction but offers 50 
color plates, each fully deseribed. The 
last page of the book shows two elemen- 
tary Japanese flower arrangement dia- 
grams with brief text ineluding an 
explanation of the terms used in the 
descriptions of the plates. 

Despite the great Oriental formality of 
the compositions presented, each has its 
peculiar charm for Western eyes. Espe- 
cially appealing are the classical arrange- 
ments of shrubs, such as Cornus, 
Magnolia, Citron and Mahonia. 
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Narcissus 


john Evelyn exhibited at 
Alexandria, Va. 


” h . 
Narcissus Show in 
Virginia 

Robert C. Moncure gives us his notes 
on some of the choice Narcissi, exhibited 
at the foremost Narcissus show in the 


country. They are especially timely as 
the planting season approaches.—EDITOR 


‘EW varieties of Daffodils were ex- 

hibited in greater numbers than 

‘ever before in the Garden Club 
of Virginia’s eighth show held at Alexan- 
dria, Va., on April 14 and 15. Cool, 
cloudy weather intensified the color of 
the blooms, particularly in the famous 
pink Nareissus, Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, 
and produced specimen blooms of John 
Evelyn, Croesus, Alcida, Bernardino, Pin- 
keen, and Fortune equal in quality to 
greenhouse foreed flowers. 

Notable among the prize-winning, ama- 
teur-grown varieties were  Carbineer, 
Lady Kesteven, Flamenco, Dawson City, 
Van Waveren’s Giant, Aerolite, Fortune, 
Daphne, John Evelyn, Daisy Shaeffer, 
Havelock, Hades, Folly, Firetail, Gertie 
Millar, Thalia, Snowbird, Dawn, Silver 
Chimes, Actea, Trevithian, Hesla, Golden 
Goblet, Solleret, Cheerfulness, Red Rim, 
Beryl, Mrs. John Hoog, and Mrs. R. O. 
Backhouse. 

Corinth, a beautifully proportioned 
white Trumpet, was awarded a silver bowl 
for the outstanding novelty of the show; 
Woodsie, a new yellow Incomparabilis 
seedling with large rolled crowned was 
second; and Gertie Miller, a very large 
white Leedsi was third. <A singularly 
striking blue ribbon winner was St. Eg- 
win, a forward facing flower of cool soft 
yellow, four and a half inches in diam- 
eter, and perched on a two-foot stem. 
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Two unusual varieties appeared among 
the Triandrus varieties: Dawn, a beauti- 
ful white with flat yellow eye; and Sil- 
ver Chimes, a supposed rather tender 
variety which has become acclimated to 
Virginia conditions. Pinkeen, while not 
in the competitive classes, was beautiful 
with a well formed perianth and soft 
peach-pink trumpet (or perhaps better 
described as fawn), and which has proved 
its worth this year by retaining its form 
and color in all types of weather rang- 
ing from 30° to 90° F. 

M. Van Waveren & Sons exhibited a 
hundred distinctive varieties in perfect 
condition from their farm in Gloucester, 
Virginia, ranging from the thimble size 
bicolor Trumpet, Rockery Beauty, to a 
brilliant single specimen of Coverack 
Gem, a bicolor Barri of immense size with 
eream colored perianth and very large 
expanded crown of yellow and _ brilliant 
orange-red. 

Oregon Bulb Farm sent a display of 
fifty varieties which arrived the evening 
before the show by airplane and were in 
perfect condition. This exhibit included 
many fine specimens of such varieties as 
Aleida, John Evelyn, Thalia, Red Rim, 
Peggy, Mayflower, Pelleas, and Mrs. R. 
O. Backhouse. Hosea Waterer of Phila- 
delphia had an excellent exhibit of forty 
varieties, including Yellow Poppy, Gold- 
en Perfection, Trevithian and Hera. 

A special silver medal of the Garden 
Club of America was awarded the exhibit 
of several hundred varieties by the Nar- 
cissus Test Garden of the Garden Club 
of Virginia, grown and staged by Miss 
Martha Harris, co-chairman of the Test 
Garden Committee. Mrs. Fife, ex-presi- 
dent of the Garden Club of America, in 
awarding the medal said that it was the 
finest exhibit of its kind in America. 

The collection of ninety new varieties 
of Narcissi displayed by Mr. B. Y. Morri- 
son was awarded the silver medal of the 
American Horticultural Society. As 
usual the varieties were distinetive and 
most of them very new, including such 
varieties as Sunset Glow, Cocarde, Pride 
of Cambridge, Porthilly, Mandalay, Ian 
Seecrett, Moonbeam, May Molony, Tre- 
dore, Lower’s Seedling No. 9, Mange- 
steen, Palma, and an unusual Triandrus 
seedling of his own hybridizing.—Rosertr 
C. MONCURE. 


Edward Salbach 
1906 - 1939 


N the recent sudden and tragie death 

on May 15 of Edward Salbach of 
Berkeley, Calif., his many friends will 
feel a sense of personal loss and _ horti- 
culture has lost one of its promising 
young men. Edward Salbach, the only 
son of Carl Salbach, one of California’s 
leading growers and breeders of Gladi- 
olus, Iris and Dahlias, was driving north 
from Berkeley to visit Oregon Iris gar- 
dens when (why will never be known) 
his ear ran off the road and overturned. 
His passenger, Prof. Stafford Jory 
of the University of California, a local 
Iris breeder, received only minor injuries. 

Edward Salbach was born in Los 
Angeles in 1906, but spent most of his 


life in Berkeley. He graduated from the 
University of California, where he was 
active in college journalism. His first 
work was on the advertising staff of 
Sunset, but for several years he had 
handled all the publicity and written all 
the catalogues for the Salbach business, 
tasks for which his natural abilities and 
training particularly fitted him. 

In the past few years, largely on his 
initiative, a specialty in the finer and 
newer strains of flower seeds had been 
developed and gardeners looking for 
“alm, unprejudiced ratings of the newer 
annuals and other products of California 
seed farms had come to look for his 
vearly articles on these in FLOWER 
GROWER and other horticultural publica- 
tions. 

For some time he had largely selected 
those Iris novelties which other breeders 
originated and which he thought worthy 
of inclusion in the Salbach list, and his 
wide visits to midwestern and Atlantic 
coast Iris gardens a couple of years ago 
as well as his annual excursions north 
and south along the Pacifie coast had 
arned him many friendships among 
growers and given all much confidence 
in his judgment of flowers. In his selee- 
tion of the new Salbach introductions his 
high standards. and objective attitude 
were very evident. 

In the weeks just preceding his death 
he had earried out all arrangements for 
the meeting of the American Iris Society 
at Berkeley, and all members present will 
remember his calm and efficient handling 
of that convention and his uniform good 
temper and fine fellowship. He made no 
enemies and many friends. He leaves a 
young widow and a mother and father 
with whom his personal and business re- 
lations, that difficult combination, were 
as near ideal as one finds in an imperfect 
world.—SypDNEY B. MiTcHe.u. 
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Garden Club Conventions 
in California 


HE San Francisco Bay Region proved 

to be a horticultural mecca during the 
last week of April. Four important garden 
conventions were attracted to this section. 
First of them was the meeting of members 
of the Pacific Coast zone of the Garden 
Club of America. Next were the two com- 
bined conventions of the Pacific Coast Re- 
gional Meeting of the National Council of 
Garden Clubs and the meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Garden Clubs, Inc.; and across the 
bay at Oakland delegates of the California 
Shade Tree Conference discussed impor- 
tant problems. 

These conventions had been timed care- 
fully by their organizers to coincide with 
the eleventh annual California Spring Gar- 
den Show at Oakland. This afforded many 
out-of-towners their first opportunity to 
visit this famous $100,000 flower show. 

Presiding over the regional meeting of 
the National Council of Garden Clubs was 
Mrs. Peter Corpstein of Phoenix, Arizona. 
Mrs. S. A. Guiberson, Jr., of Beverly Hills 
presided at the meeting of the California 
Garden Clubs, Inc. 

Presidents of other state federations of 
garden clubs present included Mrs. Alex- 
ander Murry of Arizona; Mrs. U. G. Smith 
of Oregon, and Mrs. Bruce Nelson of Wash- 
ington, All gave reports of what was being 
accomplished in their state. Arizona ap- 
parently is doing the most in roadside 
beautification. Oregon is carrying on a 
vigorous fight against billboards. Washing- 
ton is doing good work with its judging 
school and Rhododendron festival. Cali- 
fornia helped support the University of 
California’s botanical hunt to South Amer- 
ica and is helping the Hall of Flowers at 
San Francisco’s World Fair. 

Conventioners were kept busy during 
three days of whirling events. They heard 
Gordon Dunthorne of Washington, D. C.. 
lecture on “The Eighteenth Century Fruit 
and Flower Garden.” Prof. Eugene Neuhaus 
of the University of California spoke on 
“Art and Horticulture of the Exposition.” 
Mrs. Gertrude Webster of Tucson gave an 
interesting talk on “The Botanical Kingdom 
in Arizona” illustrated with natural color 
slides. J. N. “Ding” Darling sent a lecture 
on “Conservation” which was read by F. 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS (Utica, N. Y.) 


D. Klyver of San Mateo. J. Dan Bowers, 
landscape engineer for California’s high- 
Way system, gave an illustrated talk on 
“Roadside Development.” A two and a 
half hour tour and talk of the Exposition 
grounds was conducted by Norvell Gilles- 
pie. The tour finished up at the California 
Commission’s Hall of Flowers. Though 
many garden club people from all over 
the West have been contributing plants 
steadily, this was their first look at the 
ambitious flower-lined structure. 

All garden lovers who visit San Fran- 
cisco naturally include Golden Gate Park 
in their trip so the conventioners went out 
there en masse. Miss Alice Eastwood, 80- 
year-old director of the Academy of Sci- 
ences and one of the world’s foremost 
woman botanists, was on hand to greet 
them and show people through the Shake- 
speare garden. Following this, the Forest 
Hill Garden Club entertained at tea. 

The 400 visiting gardeners enthusiasti- 
cally declared this convention to be the 
best they had ever attended. Credit for 
its success is due to Mrs. S. A. Guiberson, 
Miss Jessie Early, and Mrs. Peter Corp- 
stein. Mrs. Z. E. Page of Lindsey was 
elected head of the California Garden Clubs, 
Inc., for the next two years. With her 
vears of garden club work behind her, she is 
certain to make a good leader. Mrs. Kil- 
lian Weiler of Tacoma, Washington, re- 
places Mrs. Corpstein as Director of the 
Pacific Coast Region of the National Coun- 
cil of Garden Clubs. She is well trained 
for her duties and is already hard at work 
on next year’s convention. Both she and 
Mrs. U. G. Smith, president of the Oregon 
State Federation of Garden Clubs, extended 
a welcome to the 1940 convention at Port- 
land, to be held during Rose Festival week. 


Delphinium Society Tour 
HE American Delphinium Society, 
Western Branch, Frank Reinelt, regional 
director presiding, met at Capitola, Cali- 
fornia, May 7, with 56 enthusiastic mem- 
bers present. They came from far and near, 
and in spite of the amazingly fine counter 
attraction of the Oakland Spring Garden 
Show, now a nationally known feature, 

attended the Delphinium meeting. 


The Society assembled at the spacious 


grounds of Mr. Reinelt near Capitola, where 
some 90,000 plants in separate color blocks 
were approaching their mid-bloom 


period 





Members of the American Delphinium Society, who attended the West Branch meet- 
ing, are grouped here in the fields of Frank Reinelt, Capitola, Calif., regional director 





Mrs. Z. E. Page of Lindsay, California, 
is the new president of California Garden 


Clubs, Ine. 


in the usual quality of the widely known 
Pacific Strain. After Mr. Reinelt’s general 
statement of the work in hand, journeys to 
the various color plots followed. Each color 
had its adherents, happily so, yet the 
matchless giant-flowered Galahad whites, 
and the inimitable appeal of the prized 
and aptly named Summer Skies varieties 
seemed to lead in interest. The soft appeal 
of the Lancelot lavenders, of the rich roy- 
alty of King Alfred: dark violet, and the 
true Delphinium blue of the Pacifie Blue 
Jay series were all close seconds and the 
especially promising new shade “Elaines” 
(cardinalis hybrids not yet commercialized) 
attracted much attention. 

The Society next journeyed on to Capi- 
tola to review the main Vetterle and Reinelt 
hybridizing gardens, where the dean of 
present plantsmen of the world, Mr. Paul 
Pfitzer of Germany, said he saw “Delphi- 
niums and tuberous Begonias which made 
past history of anything yet produced 
abroad.” Here, huge display plots of sepa- 
rate Delphinium lots were in peak bloom 
making a gorgeous show indeed, while sec- 
tions of a three million annual tuberous 
Begonia output showed bloom of endless 
new varieties in that popular flower. 

Our hosts, Mr. and Mrs. Reinelt, then 
led on to Santa Cruz, where Vetterle and 
Reinelt tendered a sumptuous dinner to 
the society at the famous Beach Inn. While 
awaiting arrival of members still reluctant 
to omit last reviews. at Capitola, the gath- 
ering broke up into sectional circles for 
discussion. At the dinner speeches were dis- 
pensed with and routine business substi- 


tuted. Regrets of President and Mrs. 
Steichen, suddenly called East, and con- 


gratulations of the healthy growth of the 
Western Branch were read. A resolution 
was read urging the national Society to 
meet at Portland in 1940 in conjunction 
with the several national floral societies 
gathering there for the _ internationally 
known Portland Rose Week Festival.—N. 
F, VANDERBILT, (Calif.) 
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The Wayside and Wildflower Shrine (top) 
is the exhibit of the Garden Club of New 


Jersey in Gardens on Parade at the New 
York World’s Fair. Its purpose is to 
foster conservation. Miniature arrange- 
ments in the refrigerated niche were made 
by Mrs, Edith Waas, author of “Miniature 
Flower Arrangement.” Thornless Beauty 
Rose won silver certificate for N. Grillo 
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Amaryllis Society Medal Awards 


] AM authorized to announce the 1939 
awards of the William Herbert Medal 
of the American Amaryllis Society: 

Dr. A. B. Stout, New York Botanical 
Garden, New York, N. Y., for outstanding 
work in breeding, cytology, genetics, intro- 
duction of wild types and production of 
fine horticultural varieties, of Hemerocallis 
(Daylily). 

Mr. Carl Purdy, Ukiah, Calif., for life- 
long championship of the Allieae, as Bro- 
diaea, Alliums, etc., especially those native 
to the Southwest, as garden plants, and 
long interest in the better Hemerocallis. 

Mr. Fred H. Howard, Montebello, Calif., 
for many years of faithful service to the 
development of popular interest in hybrid 
Amaryllis, the breeding of superior types 
of Amaryllis, and work with other Amaryl- 


lids, including the production of Amar- 
crinum Howardii (Crinodonna Corsii) a 


bi-generic hybrid between Crinum Moorei 
and Callicore rosea (Amaryllis_ Bella- 
donna). Mr. Howard has grown and shown 
the best types of bybrid Amaryllis longer 
than any other of the leaders in his field. 

Dr. J. Hutchinson, Keeper of the Mu- 
seums, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, Eng- 
land, for his phylogenetically sound revision 
of the Amaryllis Family of plants (Amaryl- 
lidaceae) in Vol. II, “Monocotyledons,” of 
his “Families of Flowering Plants,” 1934, 
which has been adopted as the official sys- 
tematic botanical treatment of the Ameri- 
ean Amaryllis Society. 

Mr. S. Perey-Lancaster, secretary, Royal 
Agri-Horticultural Society of India, Alipur, 
Calcutta, India, for his production of the 
Cooperanthes, a series of bi-generic crosses 
of remarkable horticultural value in the 
small bulb group between Zephyranthes and 
Cooperia, also for his work in the breeding 
of Amaryllis and Crinums. 

Only one award of the medal will be 
made each year after 1939.—WyYNDHAM 
HAYWARD, Secretary, 


Dr. McFarland Honored 


HE Arthur Hoyt Scott 

Horticulture Award, which consists of 
a gold medal and a one thousand dollar 
cash prize, has been awarded for 1939 to 
Dr. J. Horace MeFarland, of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. The Award is given from 
time to time to an individual or an organ- 
ization outstanding in the promotion of a 
wider interest in gardening and a love of 
plants and flowers. 

The Award was established in 1929 at 
Swarthmore College in memory of Arthur 
Hoyt Scott of the Class of 95, founder and 
treasurer of the American Iris Society, 
treasurer of the American Peony Society. 
and president of the Scott Paper Company. 
Former winners of the Award have been 
John C. Wister of Philadelphia and Dr. 
Liberty Hyde Bailey of Ithaca, New York. 


Garden and 


A Booklet from Washington 


FLOWER show should have more value 

than just to look pretty or to award a 
few ribbons. Each one should provide ex- 
hibitors and even visitors with information 
on where mistakes were made, what are cor- 
rect points, how to exhibit, and how to 
judge. 

The Chuckanut District of the State of 
Washington has prepared a_ remarkably 
good pamphlet for this purpose. It is de- 
signed for real study. Only questions are 
given and answers are to be looked up. 
However, references are added in every in- 
stance and these contain the answers. There 
are three divisions: I. The Amateur Flower 
Show and Its Conduct, with 141 questions 


covering all phases of this subject. II. The 
Decorative Division, under six headings 


with 11 pages of questions and references. 
III. Horticultural Division, with 35 plant 
families and a list of questions on each. 
The pamphlet contains over 1,200 questions. 
It is designed to cover study for at least 
three years, for a garden club. Any indi- 
vidual or study group can, of course, go 
as fast as inclination dictates. 

This book has been heartily endorsed by 
the Washington State Federation of Garden 
Clubs. It was prepared for clubs in the 
one district of Washington but is available 
to other parts of the state and probably 
other states as long as the edition lasts 
(50¢c). 

Mrs. Rufus H. Bishop, 1151 Hoyt Ave., 
Everett, Washington, gave a radio talk 
from a Seattle Station, describing the pam- 
phlet. Among other things she said: “The 
student judge or chairman will find out 
what she is expected to learn before quali- 
fying for these duties. The exhibitor will 
gain a more definite understanding of the 
basis and knowledge underlying good judg- 
ing. The amateur will recognize the neces- 
sity of growing good flowers.” 

The reference material is 
available books and magazines, such as 
Little Gardens, Northwest Gardens, and 
THE FLOWER GROWER. Reference is also 
made to bulletins which may be obtained 
free of charge from various sources, and 
books found in most public libraries. 

The purpose of the pamphlet is to raise 
the level of flower growing by increased 
horticulture knowledge, to effect a stand- 
ard of information for the exhibitor, to 
establish a status for judging, and to de- 
velop a reasonable method of flower show 
conduct, 


from easily 


Show 


Houston to Have Second National 


OR the second consecutive year, the 

National Flower Show, staged by the 
Society of American Florists, will be held 
in Houston, Texas. The tremendous suc- 
cess of the 1939 Show and the excellent 
co-operation from local interests influenced 
the Flower Show committee in awarding 
the show again to Houston in 1940. 





Park 





Early Gladiolus Show Dates 


Courtesy New England Gladiolus Society 


Date Sponsoring Organization 

July 7-9 East Bay (Calif.) Gladiolus Society at International 
Exposition Pros ener nce le 

Aug. 5 Yakima Valley (Wash.) Gladiolus Society 

Aug. 5 Ames Gladiolus Society (Chapter Iowa State Gladiolus 
Society) Sheldon-Munn Hotel... . 

Aug. 5-6 Utah Gladiolus Society, Newhouse Hotel. . ee 

Aug. 5-6 Blue Ridge Gladiolus Society, Marision House, City 


Place 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Sunnyside, Wash. 


Ames, Iowa 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hagerstown, Md. 
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Ranunculus Plants Available 


Answering F. B., (Minn.) June 


I do not know if seeds of Ranunculus 
acris can be purchased but I would be 
glad to supply you with plants. I have 
many of them, since they spread well. They 
are always admired in my garden, and 


stay in bloom for a long time.—(MkRs.) 
Orvis DEREMIAH, Desloge, (Mo.) 


If you will write me, I can furnish you 
with any amount of this plant. I have lots 
of it—(Mrs.) G. T. Smitu, (Ky.) 


Ranunculus acris can be had from Jor- 
dan’s Nurseries, Baldwin Park, California. 
He sells them for one dollar. 

I can get plenty of plants from a friend 
of mine in Staunton, Va., who has the 


dwarf variety in her rock garden, and I 
shall be glad to send you some in ex- 
change for some other flowers.—(MRs.) 


JoHN A. Hicks, ( Va.) 


[Correspondents should always supply 
their full name and address. Will F. B. 
please communicate with the editorial office. 
—Editor.] 


Jerusalem Cherry from Seed 


Answering A Subscriber, April 


Jerusalem Cherry (Solanum) does not 
set fruit in a small greenhouse containing 


no pollinating insects unless it is hand 
pollinated. Pick one ripe blossom with 


pollen on the anthers and touch all the 
other blossoms on the plant with it. Do 
this at least weekly, using one blossom for 
pollinating about 40 others. Seed plant- 
ed in the greenhouse in March will pro- 
duce full grown fruited plants by Christ- 


mas. Pinch back early growth to make 
them bush. They need good supply of 


moisture, and normal amount of fertilizer 
—lots of sunshine. I have grown them in 
the border from seed sown in May in 
sunken pots in ground; they were 
brought indoors in September, and were 
just setting fruit then which continued 
by hand pollination in the house. Strag- 
gling plants may be over-fertilized, or 
caused by lack of pinching back when 
young.—Ray CoLuer, (N. Y.) 


What’s Wrong with Roses? 


I have two pink Roses, J. J. L. Mock 
(4-year-old bush) and an Editor McFarland 
(3-year-old bush). Both bushes have had 
very large buds, reaching a certain large 
size, but they apparently stop growing and 
never open either on the bush or cut and 
put in water. 

These bushes are cared for regularly, fed 
with a special fertilizer, a tablespoonful 
once a month, and extra bone meal and 
potash added. They are watered well at the 
roots once a week. I feel satisfied there is 
something radically wrong.—E. W. TuRNER, 
(Va.) 


—It is right hard to prescribe for such 
@ situation as that you mention without 
more and better details. J. J. L. Mock has 
always been a “balling” Rose, and seldom 
opens well, whatever be the culture. Editor 
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Information, Please! 


ge ecg want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Question from Ginger Fancier 


How about an article on Ginger? 
I have grown shell, red, yellow, and 
white, but Torch seems to be too ten- 
der here. Will some reader send me 
this information?—EpDwarp P. CoL- 
BY, (Calif.) 


Growing Tulips from Seed 


When is the best time to plant 
Tulip seed, spring or fall? Will the 
seed come true to the flowers? How 
long will it be before the bulbs 
grown from seed will bloom? I 
would also like the same informa- 
tion about Amaryllis seeds.—CHAS. 
A. MERKEL, (Ia.) 


Double White Narcissus Blasted 


Will some one please tell me why 
the buds on my double white Narcis- 
sus blasted? (I had them given to 
me so do not know the names of 
them.) Would lime in the soil do 
it? Just what are the soil require- 
ments for Narcissus?—(Mrs. Jo- 
SEPH GROAT, ( Penna.) 


What Is the Leopard Plant? 


When I was a girl my mother had 
a plant similar to a Begonia. It 
had round green leaves covered with 
yellow and white spots about the size 
of a lead pencil. She called it a 
Leopard Plant, but I cannot find it 
mentioned in any plant or seed ca- 
talogue under that name or descrip- 
tion. Can anyone supply informa- 
tion?—-GLADYys HAMMOND, (IIl.) 











MeFarland, 
bloomer. 


on the contrary, is a very easy 


Sometimes this difficulty with opening 
is due to midge or thrip, and these are 
hard to combat, particularly when one 


doesn’t see the evidence. I am afraid, there- 
fore, I am not much use to you in this 
matter, because I don’t have the evidence 
to base it on other than to suggest that I 
would just quit growing J. J. L. Mock.— 
J. Horace MCFARLAND, ( Penna.) 


Rat Trapping Technique 


Answering W. H. Watson, (N. Y.) May 


As I buy scratch feed, a hundred pounds 
at a time, also Sunflower seed, and have 
suet baskets in the trees, I also have rats, 





but not for long. Take a wooden box and 
raise it about one inch or more at one end. 
Put your trap on a flat stone under it. But 
be sure you have scalded the trap, and 
after putting a very small piece of bacon 
and just a small piece of cheese, then 
smoke your trap. I hold mine over a gas 
flame. Set it, and in a short time you will 
be minus rats. Be sure you weigh your box 
down so that dogs or cats can’t upset it. I 
caught 13 in one week and saw no more.— 


(Mrs.) A. G. BisHop, (Ohio) 


Corn meal mixed dry with plaster of 
Paris and put in the hole should get re- 
sults. If common household lye is placed 
in the hole it will also do the work. The 
rats will lick the lye on hair and skin— 
“good-bye Mr. and Mrs. Rat and family.”— 
Dr, E, M, CLarK, ( Mich.) 


Moth Balls for Moles—Squirrels! 


Answering W. H. Watson, (N. Y.) May 


I have found so many helpful hints in 
THE FLOWER GROWER that I feel I must tell 
W. H. Watson about our simple remedy 
for rodent destroyed bulbs. 


Between bulbs, as you plant, put a moth 
ball, being sure it does not touch bulbs, 
and cover it very lightly with soil. One 
package from Woolworth’s will cover a lot 
of space. All rodents hate the smell, and 
will let your bulbs alone. Even squirrels! 

As for the rats, we find that traps, set 
in cartons, open end toward the rat-hole, 
are far more efficacious than just traps. A 
bit of wire over the opening, leaving only 
room for a rat, will discourage cats and 
dogs from being too curious. 


These two things are simple—but they 
work, and that’s the test.—L. M. Osborn, 
(N. Y.) 


Moles on the Run 


Answe-ing W. H. Watson, (N. Y.) 


On the market is a poison wheat, 
3,” for moles or rats. 
trances of runways, I have found, are most 
effective. I lost a planting of choice Tu- 
lips, and heard these pests detest Daffodil 
bulbs. Now I have a border of the latter 
in front of my Tulip border. “B & B” 
routed the moles. Today the Daffodils are 
gorgeous and the Tulips are all coming 
along fine—(Mrs.) R. L. Ross, (Ohio) 


May 
“B & 


A few grains in en- 


More About Russell Lupines 


Answering W. E. Roe, (Kans.) May 
I have grown Russell Lupines with very 
gratifying results. I haven’t found them 


as tall and spectacular as they are shown 
on the seed packets, but I think they are 
worth growing. 

To start the seeds, notch them, mix with 
nitragin inoculation and plant at once in 
flats in a soil mixture of light loam sifted 
very finely. I covered ten flats with glass 
until the seeds had germinated, and after 
several leaflets had formed I transplanted 
them to 3-inch pots. I kept them in the 
lath house until they were strong enough to 
plant out in the ground. 
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The first year the colors were not good, 
but this vear the colors are clear and fine. 
I have in bloom now a big clump of clear 
canary-yellow and another one which is a 
sott shell-pink. 

I urge everyone to at least try Russell 
Lupines—they are lovely in the mixed 
border. 

Plants seem to do best in partial shade, 
in well drained soil; some commercial fer- 
tilizer doesn’t seem to hurt them. 

The temperature this winter dropped to 
23° for several nights, and the plants were 
not harmed in any way. 

I moved the plants, almost bare root, to 
another location one hot day. Next year I 
think I will try separating the clumps.— 
kpwarp CoLsy, (Calif.) 





This is how Russell Lupines bloom for 
Mr. Harry Friedman 


The enclosed snapshot of a Russell 
Lupine was taken May 20. The plants 
were started from seed indoors in Febru- 
ary, 1938, and set out in various parts of 
the garden in May. Those set in soil con 
taining manure did not thrive, but the 
ones set in cood, clay loam, free from 
manure, did fine. They did not bloom the 
first year but 5 of the 12 plants in the 
original lot came through the winter and 
3 of them have already bloomed. They re- 
quire plenty of water. The soil around 
them is well cultivated and they are fed 
2° teaspoonsful of Vigoro every 10 days. 
They make a fine showing in the garden, 
and thus far are free from insects. or 
disease, All the plants now blooming are 
of ditferent colors and are very much ad- 
mired, The plant in the snapshot has thus 
far produced 16 spikes, averaging about 28 
inches high.—Harry FrrepMAN, (D. C.) 

Last summer when nurseries were losing 
Lupines by the hundreds mine flourished in- 
ordinately. I cannot tell you why they 
erow so well for me—I can only describe 
the conditions under which they grow. They 
are planted in a drained bed against the 
house in a wind-protected spot with a north- 
easterly exposure. They get the sun about 
half the day. They are watered twice a 
week in dry weather and get one dose of 
liquid cow manure in June, July, and 
August. Last year with the warm fall, they 
bloomed three times and seeded themselves 
everywhere.—J, H, ADAms, (Conn.) 


Cutting Bougainvillea 


Answering Gwendolyn T. Magruder, (Md.) 
May 

Cut the Bougainvillea flowerettes and 

float them, or use them in a Camellia ring, 
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and they last very well—Mary = M. 
PROEBSTLE, (Texas) 


Hope I’m not too late with information 
regarding the care for cut Bougainvillea. 
“Soak, leaves and all, for a few hours be- 
fore arranging’—in cool water, of course. 
I have never tried it but the information 
is contained in a cherished clipping I have 
on the care of cut flowers, and so far as I 
have followed the directions 01 specific 
types of flowers, it has proved infallible.— 
Mrs. W. T. ZAHNER, ( Mo.) 


Tribute to a Budder 


In answer to M. G. Kains in the Feb- 
ruary FLOWER GROWER, “Facts, Fakes and 
Philosophies.” 


THE BUDDER 


“Who’s that poor man all bent up, 
Mudder ?” 

“Hush Son, its Daddy’s new peach bud- 
der.” 


“T wonder if he groans at night.” 
“Perhaps he does for well he might.” 


“Does he just prune to make trees 
neat ?” 
“No, Son, for bigger fruit to eat. 


” 


“Gee, Mom, I really hope you're right 
And that he straightens up at night!” 


And so it goes there’s lots of toil 

To growing anything in soil, 

And when from garden tasks you shud- 
der 

Just thank the Lord you’re not a bud- 
der, 


Bleaching Leaves 


Answering Mrs. Mary C. Dunn, (Mo.) 
March 


The following is from “Manual of For- 
mulas,” published by Popular Science 
Vonthly. I have not tried it myself so 
cannot guarantee results, but send it never- 
theless as per your request. 

“Mix about a teaspoon of bleaching 
powder (calcium hypochlorite) in a quart 
of water and add sufficient vinegar to cause 
the evolution of chlorine gas. Allow the 
leaves to remain about 10 minutes or until 
they have become whitened. Wash care- 
fully in clear water and dry between sheets 
of paper.’ — (Miss) M. C., (Calif. ) 


A Choice Blue 
Gladiolus 


To the Editor: 
AST year I received for 
trial from E. A. Lins, 
Spring Green, Wisconsin, 
several varieties of Gladi- 
olus. Among them was a 
variety, Corinalla, a very 
fine blue and strong grow- 
er. I think it the best blue 
I have ever seen, but in no 
article on varieties nor in 
any catalogue do I find it. 
I believe it was originated 
in Australia or New Eng- 
land. It deserves to be- 
come very popular.—E. M. 
SANFORD, (N. J.) 


YT Y wow 






Another Scented Geranium Grower 


Answering Mrs. S. S. Gray, (N. J.) De- 
cember 


Ernest Logee, 45 North Street, Danielson, 
Conn., has a large collection of scented 
Geraniums including the Pennyroyal and 
Apple-scented.—(Mrs.) H. H. Buxton, 
( Mass. ) 


You can probably obtain the scented 
Geraniums you wish from Richard H. 
Stiles, Garden in the Woods, South Sud- 
bury, Mass., as he grows 70 varieties. He 
exhibited some fine plants at the fall show 
in Boston. — DorotHeEa K. HAkRIson, 
( Mass. ) 


Tung Tree References 
Answering J. F. Benson, (Texas) April 


Tung Nut thrives in northern Florida 
where the climate is too cold for the citrus 
fruits. Although only young, Tung or- 
chards are developing into quite an indus- 
try. Write to the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida, for information, or to 
The Florida Grower (Jacksonville, Florida, 
I believe), and ask for the issue of about 
two years ago containing an article titled 
“They’ve Struck Oil in Florida.” This ar- 
ticle is very illuminating.—(Mrs.) A. W. 
PRUETTE, ( Mich.) 





Only certain lands are suitable for Tung 
trees. Sections of Texas are suitable, but 
you had better find out from your Depart- 
ment of Agriculture if yours is. Perhaps 
the Department can recommend a good nur- 
sery in Texas where you can get trees. If 
not, write to Ocala Ridge Tung Plantations, 
Southern National Bank Bldg., St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. This corporation makes Tung 
Oil growing look like gold mining is a 
piker’s game. You had better look into 
it before you leap.—RopertT McRorie, 
(N.. ¥.) 


You will find in a book recently pub 
lished several references to Tung nut trees, 
and precisely the data you want. It is a 
coincidence that said book, “The World 
Was My Garden” by David Fairchild, is 
being advertised in the same issue of 
FLOWER GROWER with Mr. Benson’s in 
quiry. (See ady. on page 175, April.) 

This book, by the way, is the most in 
triguing book I have read for many a 
day.—F, M. DIL.e, ( Ariz.) 





Tung trees have spectacular flowers. This view of an orchard 
comes from Mrs. Clarke B, Wilson of Mississippi 
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BLUE 
RIBBON 
FLOWER 
HOLDER 


“The Holder 
That Holds” 


Nos. 1,3 &5 
pictured 











‘outstanding new flower holder. 


A A favorite with 
gerden clubs and flower lovers. Stems of flowers 
placed between flexible brass wires, are held firmly 
but not injured. Heavy lead base supplies proper 
balance. Will not rust or wear out. 

+0 Miniature $.25 #4 Species round ak 4 
z! Small round 35 #5 Oblong 

22 Medium round .50 #1 Japanese ee 
x4 Large round 75 #2 Japanese 1.00* 


#6 Round (very heavy) $3.00* 
Postage 10% of order 
All holders attractively boxed except those marked® 
holesale prices upon request. 
Special offer to Garden Clubs. 


BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 
Cuyahoga Falls Ohio 


Thank You... 


The business we have done with you is 
much appreciated. The present plantings 
of gladioli promise a fine crop of bulbs the 
coming season and we look forward to your 
future business with pleasure. 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 
Gladiolus Growers WICHERT, ILL. 











“GRAVELY 


\ GARDEN TRACTOR € 














s Ideal f 
\POW E Q M OW E R the Estate 
Owner, 
Cultivates GRAVELY 
your garden MFG. CO. 


Box 555 





Gladiolus Bulbs 
Highest Quality 


Send for 
leading 


Lowest Prices 
catalog listing 200 
varieties. It's 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
GRANTS PASS OREGON 


iree 
























6 Buibs 25c 


26 Bulbs $1.00 
(Value $1.50) 
POSTPAID 


This magnificent bulb- 
ous Iris flowers late in 
June and early July on 
stems 20 inches high. It 
is hardy, easy to grow, will 
thrive in any good garden 
soil. Splendid for cutting. 


BULB CATALOG FREE 


ARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
R. F. D. 6, Box 516F Tacoma, Wash. 

















In the Little Greenhouse 
(Continued from page 331) 


light. Less 
Platyeerium, 


fussy 
ot 


is the Staghorn Fern, 
which there are numer- 


ous species, with P. aleicorne the most 
common and easiest to grow. It is an 
epiphyte, and grows in the same way 


as do many Orchids and the Bromeliads 
which we discussed a short time ago. 


EW, if any, greenhouse ferns have 

been prized as much as the Maiden- 
hair Fern, Adiantum. There are numer- 
ous species, but the two seen more often 
than any others are A. cuneatum and A. 
farleyense. This last makes a_ lovely 
plant, but unfortunately for many gar- 
deners, it requires a rather high temper- 
ature in winter and spring if it is to be 
seen at its best. 

Easier to grow well is Pteris, the fern 
which we see used so often in terrarium 
and miniature indoor plantings, of late 
years so popular. Pteris serrulata and 
P. eretica are the species mostly used. 
They resent dense shade. 

Generally speaking, 
for ferns 
proportion 


the soil best suited 
is one which includes a 
of humus. One part 
loam, one part peat moss, one part 
mold, and one part sand, makes a mix- 
ture that is about right for most ferns. 
To this may be added with advantage a 
sprinkling—say one-tenth part—of dried 
cow manure. The temperature for 
greenhouse ferns should not drop below 
55 during the winte: months. As spring 
and the growing arrives, it will 
be well to keep a minimum of 60. Dur- 
ing the day, at this present time of year, 
the ventilators will be open fairly wide 
thus causing a of moisture in the 
house. Therefore, it will be necessary 
to damp the path and walls more fre- 
quently, and in the early afternoon, a 
syringing of the plants will prevent the 
inroads of such pests as red spider. 


rood 
gor rd 


leaf 


season 


loss 


It is well to have in readiness soil and 
clean pots for seeds and bulbs for win- 
ter flowering. Soil left too long on a 
potting bench will become dust dry, so 
try to arrange for a small compost heap 
stationed sorhewhere in the home grounds 
where it will not be an eyesore. 
amount of soil stored in this heap should 
not be more than is likely to be used dur- 
ing the following four months. 


I have in flow- 
beautiful green- 


T the time of writing, 

er one of the most 
house plants [I know. The name _ is 
Medinilla magnifica. It has stout, shin- 
ing leaves and pendulous panicles of pink 
flowers, each measuring about an inch 
across. The panicles are 9 inches to a 
foot long. <A native of the Philippines, 
this plant naturally requires a minimum 
temperature of 55. It can be propagated 
in spring from cuttings of half ripened 


wood. <A plant grown on until it re- 
quires a 9-inch pot will be a_ pleasure 
to anyone. When matured, it will last 


for years if pruned after flowering and 
if, at the same time, some of the old top 
soil is replaced with new. A 
shade is necessary from March 
summer. 
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through 
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WONDER PLANTS 
PLANT WONDERS 


A. ie Verrill 


An instructive and fascinating 
new volume which reveals hun- 
dreds of strange occurrences 
and oddities in the plant world. 
Here is a book for all horti- 
culturists who are interested in 
gleaning rare bits of knowl- 
edge. Illustrated. $3.00. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 W. 32nd Street New York 


GEO. W. PARK’S SPECIAL 


























Guernsey Lily bulbs (nerine sar- 
niensis) ready now ‘ine for July, 
August and September planting 
Among the few Autumn-flowering 
bulbs. Artistic rosy red airy flowers 
on tall stems, grass-like foliage 
Hardy from Va. south. Pot cul 
ture North. Large bulbs 20c¢ ea., 
§} for 50c, 12 for $1.50, 100 for 
$10.00 

FREE Fall Catalog of all of the best in Tulips, Hya 

cinths, Narcissus, Lilies and seeds for fall sowing 


Send for your copy to-day. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED COMPANY 


Dept. F Greenwood, S. C. 


FALL BLOOMING 








COLLECTION 
Enjoy two crops of bloom 
with these choice varie- 


ties. This season our Fall 
Blooming Collection is 
larger and better’ than 
ever. Eight varieties: 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Jean 
Siret, Dorcas Hutcheson, 
White Autumn King, Au- 
tumn King, September Skies, Autumn -, Boog 


Pansy Purple; labeled, postpaid 
only ious $1.00 
FREE Catalog 


HILL 15 202, 20 fa 
VISIT 
STAR 
ROSE 
GARDENS 





Iris and Peony 














See 12 acres of glorious STAR 
ROSES, including next year’s 
introductions. Stop in on your 
way to the Fair this summer. On 
U. S. Route 1, 40 miles below 
Philadelphia. For map and free 
catalog, write 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
West Grove 406, Pa. 








12 Beautiful Perennials 
For Summer Sowing 
A $2.00 Value for 





Aquilegia Long-Spurred Hybrids 


Delphinium Dreer’s Deluxe Hybrids Mixed 
Dianthus-Sweet Wivelsfield Mixed 
Digitalis (Fox Glove) Giant Mixed 
Gaillardia grandiflora compacta, Goblin 
Hollyhock Imperator Mixed 

Iceland Poppy, Amurense 

Oriental Poppy Hybrids Mixed 

Pansies Swiss Giants Mixed 

Pyrethrum grandiflorum Mixed 

Shasta Daisy Alaska 

Sweet William Holborn Glory Mixed 


Your 1939 Bulb Catalog Now 


HENRY A. DREER 


182 Dreer Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


Reserv e 
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PACIFIC STRAIN OF 


INTRODUCING 


GALAHAD 


SERIES 


BLUE JAY 


SERIES 
The bluest of blues 


BLACK KNIGHT 


SERIES 
The darkest of them all 


Fresh Seeds by July 1st 
Vetterle & Reinelt 


CAPITOLA CALIF. 








For Summer Bloom in the 
Rock Garden 


Visit or write 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 
Greens Farms, Connecticut 


Free catalogue on "CONTINUOUS BLOOM 
IN THE ROCK GARDEN" 


BULB IRIS COLLECTION 


12 Dutch © 12 Spanish SPECIAL 
12 English POSTPAID $7.00 


Many colors, early and late varieties. 
FREE—12 Crocus bulbs with each order. 


McLEAN BULB FARM, Elma, Wash. 


Specialists in fine Daffodils. Catalog on request. 
Wied To the rescue of 
ae A Beautiful Roses! 
a SA Slays Chewing Insects 































and Sucking Insects, 
and Banishes Fungus 
A combined triple-action 
specific for Roses, and 
for Flowers, Shrubs, etc. 
Mix with water, and 
spray. Transparent on 
foliage. Ask your dealer. 


HAMMOND 
Paint & Chemical Co. 
6 Ferry St., Beacon, N. Y. 






















A gas-producing powder 
—not a bait. Penetrates 

throughout the nest, kill- eo 
ing all ants— Instantly. 
No waiting. No poisonous §& ROS eS 


residue. 








At Drug, Hardware, Seed Stores 


30c KILLS A MILLION ANTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
36 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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DELPHINIUM 


Giant amongst the whites | 


Convolvulus minor 
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Sky Blue and Sedum spectabile combine nicely in the 
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DAFFODILS—TULIPS 
HYACINTHS-CROCUS 


Scilla’s and other bulbs sent free of 
duty and charges to destination. 
Illustrated catalog will 
be sent on demand 


J. HEEMSKERK 
C/o P. 
Sassenheim 


_— 


van Deursen 


Holland 








4912 


The most complete CATALOGUE 
published, it includes many rare 
and uncommon seeds. Choice Del- 
phiniums, Lupines, Liliums, Primu- 
las, Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, 
also Shrubs in great variety. 176 
pages crammed with information, 
24 Pages Coloured Illustrations. 


Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
Dept. 9. 


RARE ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 





Fascinating Career or 
Hobby for Men and Women 


Send today for attractive free book, 
“Success Thru Landscape Training”. 
This gives full details of course which 
can be studied at home in spare time 











Ipswich, England | 


in order to become a Landscape Archi- 
tect. Or use the course to get more en- 
joyment out of your gardening hobby. 
Men and women in many parts of the 
country have profited greatly from 
this well written, carefully arranged 
course. 


WHAT THEY SAY 


“1 took the course with the intention of using it 
as a hobby. But my income from this source has 
been as much as $100 a day several times.’ 
W.B.M., Ill. 
“Ten years after taking your course | am super- 
visor of a 2i-acre bulb ranch in California. The 
knowledge gained from your course has helped 
me all through the years.”’ R.H., Calif. 
Be sure to read the illustrated booklet which 
comes to you free on request. Write today. 


american LANDSCAPE scxoot 


6093 Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa 





Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 
But Sure Death 
to the Pests 
Sole Manufacturers 
THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 








PLANT OREGON DAFFODILS for 
EXHIBITION SIZE FLOWERS 


With our top-size finest quality bulbs you too 
can have exhibition size flowers next Spring. 
Special Introductory Assortment 
Each order is filled from our named sorts 
and contains at least 20 varieties from 
large Trumpet Daffodils like King Alfred 
to true Poet’s Narcissi. Large round bulbs, 

25 for $1.00; 100 for $3.50, Postpaid. 
Send for our new catalog illustrated in color. 
It lists many of the world’s finest Daffodils, 
lulips, and Lilies, and many other beautiful 
things for your garden. 


CONLEY'S BLOSSOM FARM 
Dept. A, Box 239 Eugene, Oregon 








1300 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 
Catalog Free on Request 


Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 

















MECHLING’S 


SULROTE 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
ROTENONE-SULPHUR 
DUSTING MIXTURE 
An effective combined 
Insecticide and Fungicide 
Controls Gladiolus Thrips, 
Leaf Hoppers on Dahlias, 
Black-Spot and Mildew on 
Roses, Mexican Bean Beetles. 
Repels Japanese Beetles. 


-MECHLUING- 


BROS: CHEMICALS 


DIVISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CAMDEN: NEW JERSEY: 
TOTES ERAT AN 
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PROTECT 
youR ROSES 


FROM INSECTS AND DISEASE 

amazing spray 

that gives complete plant 

protection. Economical. _ 
tively controls black-spot -_ 

mildew; kills insect pests. 
Stimulates luxuriant growth. 
For sale by garden supply 
stores. If unable to obtain, 
| write us. Free bulletin. 


The All-Purpose Spray 
209 Ogen Bldg.» Phila., Pa. 






TRI-OGEN is an 





Rose Mfg. Co.. 





ORCHIDS —1,000 Varieties 


To amateurs we offer a large assortment of flower- 
ing plants and unflowered: seedlings from $3 up. 
For the exhibitor our collection contains many 
unusual and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 





Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Wellesley Growers and Importers Mass 








KILLWEEDS | 
& Poison Ivy 3235 


And All Unwelcome 
Vegetation, on 
Walks, Drives, Lawns, Tennis 
HAMMOND’S WEED KILLER, with 40 parts 
water, destroys growth quickly. tain washes the 
ground clean, ready for replanting and cultiva- 
tion. Keep your grounds free of wild grass, vines, 
and weeds Renovate unsightly old areas. 

Ask Your Dealer: If he hasn’t it, write us 
Quart Can... 50c Gallon Can... $I 


5 -50 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
6 Ferry St. Beacon, N. Y. 





Courts 














Garden Novelty—Dainty Gift 
5S Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 


Gem colors—Ruby, Topaz 
Sapphire. 







Stained glass 
flowers lure ruby- 






WINTHROP PACKARD 
1451 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 


Gladiolus ... 


Often planted 
bulbs are We can still 


furnish most everything listed in 











blooms from late 


the best. 
my catalog. If you have mislaid 


your copy ask for another. 


Champlain View Gardens 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 
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A Growing Garden 
Diary 


Mattig ABNEY Hartzoc, (S. C.) 


O gift of God! O perfect day 

Whereon shall no man work, but play; 

Whereon it is enough for me, 

Not to be doing but to be! 
—LONGFELLOW 


Juty 1—This is the real summer month 
for spring merges into June and August 
blends into autumn! The gardener can 
relax and enjoy the fruits of labor! I 
began to gather seed of Pansies and can 
understand why seeds are expensive. A 
good time to plant them is in August. 

It’s interesting to rub outsides off the 
“moneys” on stalks of “Honesty” to get 
the seed and leave the inner thin “silver 
leaf” for winter bouquets. 

[ noticed Cannas in a friend’s garden 
looking “tropical.” She has them in 
masses of separate colors—yellow, rose, 
red. Her Caladiums are effective, and 
also her Balsams. 

Juty 2—I fed rolled Oats to fish in 
the pools, and shook the little insects off 
the leaves of water plants into the water. 
We saw a dead fish floating on the water 
yesterday, and today there was a eat on 
the brink: she had elawed another fish 
so badly it will die. Water Cannas (Tha- 
lia) have arching spikes of queer purple 
flowers on the margins of the pool. 

Juty 3—We need rain; it’s impossible 
to keep everything watered, (how we'd 
like to have underground and overhead 
irrigation!) We saturate the ground 
around favorite plants and those newly 
set out. Portulaca doesn’t mind the dry- 
ness and gives a “cheerful touch.” Oxalis 
blooms on and on. 

Juty 6—Before the sun was hot I was 
out with the birds, and they piloted me 
to ripe figs (the first crop was killed 
and I didn’t know these were ripe). Song 
sparrows made themselves heard and | 
enjoved the shade in the vard while work- 
ing here and there, resting and talking 
to the birds—but peach pickle and _to- 
mato juice are to be made today and 
I must get started. 

Juty 9—Today is another scorcher! I 
had the man mow the grass over an inch 
high. Lawns should not be eut elose in 
hot dry weather, and it is better to satu- 
rate the grass once or twice a week than 
to sprinkle. We are using the grass rak- 
ings as a mulch for Roses, after giving 
the beds a good soaking from the hose 
with the nozzle off. We put strawy ma- 
nure on the Rose beds, too, the first fer- 
tilizer since the Roses were planted last 
Fall, expecting it to seep in with rains, 
though sometimes a strawy muleh will 
cause canker. 

We're keeping vegetables 
they will continue to bear. 
hard too quickly, but it’s a 
doesn’t pop with the heat. 

Juty 11—I was out early to cut flow- 
ers for the house. To keep plants flower- 
ing I took off the dead heads, and picked 
off yellowed and withered leaves for they 
may harbor inseets and disease. Bloom- 
ing in spite of dryness and for the most 


picked so 
Corn gets 
wonder it 


part depending on cultivation or mulch 
for moisture, are Gaillardias, Anthemis, 
Veronica, Buddleia, Abelia, and Altheas. 
{ placed the stems of cut flowers up to 
the blooms in cool water for an hour 
before arranging. This lets the stems 
drink water and get firm; the water takes 
the place of the sap that was lost after 
the flowers were cut. 

JuLty 13—Everything looks refreshed 
after the much needed rain. During the 
dry weather the vegetable garden was 
kept living mostly by eultivation, though 
tomatoes, cucumbers and squash were 
trenched and water run in. Now we have 
corn, beans, lima beans, cabbage, beets. 
carrots, peppers and from the orchard 
peaches, apples, figs and grapes. We’r 
glad we live in the “suburbs” with ow 
own butter, milk, cream, hams, chicken 
and eggs. When July comes I wonder it 
many wouldn’t advocate “back to the 
country” where there is plenty room for 
out-of-doors living under the 
trees, and live at home more, 
have such a “wander-lust.” 

JuLty 14—With moisture in the ground 
we set out more collards and sowed corn 
and beet seed in the vegetable garden. 

I tip-sheared the Columnar Cedars to 
keep them shapely and compact, and 
pulled dead stalks off Fulva Daylilies to 
make the garden tidy. I had to pull up 
some weeds, too, that were looking healthy 
since rains—the worst ones were “tread 
salves” (Thorn Apple) which have green 
apple-like seed. I don’t want them to 
seed. 





shade 
and not 


Many Mimosa seedlings are coming up, 
We give them away but just will reserve 
some in places where they seem to want 
to grow. After awhile this place may be 
known as “Mimosa Lodge,” 
Myrtle Rendezvous” as we 
Crape Myrtles—the various 
charming, 

Juty 18—It’s hot weather; a friend 
was in the garden and spoke of how 
cool it was under the pergola covered 
with Secuppernong vines. We do have 
shade there in summer and sunshine when 
the leaves are off in winter. The only 
disadvantage is having to gather the fruit 
from step-ladders in September. 

Many perennials are dying down; 
others, as Painted Daisies, are putting 
out new growth. I had Ivy borders edged, 
and where it grows on tree trunks had it 
cut back enough to keep it under control 
so it won't get too far on the branches 
and kill the trees. Bearded Irises, that 
vame from Oregon today, were planted. 

Juty 20—We’re having rains and the 
herb corner in the vegetable garden looks 
attractive. Herbs grow well together, 
need ‘sunshine, but do not require such 
rich soil. The leaves of Borage are beauti- 
ful, with a eueumber flavor, and there are 
blue flowers. This one comes quickly from 
seed. Rue attracts the eye with its prett) 
gray foliage. The seeds of Anise which 
are fragrant are used for flavoring and 
the leaves can be used for garnishes or in 
salads. We must have dried Sage leaves 
for stuffings. After showers the odors are 
more perceptible of Basil, Mint, Thyme, 
Savory and Rosemary. Partridges : 
whistling near; they may be pleased 
about the dampness, too, or the peas Sir 
ney threw in the garden. 
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Send to- 
day for 


big new 





Bronzino 


Finest Iris — many 


shown in full color. 


CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 








THE COMPLETE FOOD FOR GRASS, 
FLOWERS, SHRUBS, TREES 


VIGORO 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT 


sosshiiniaiiatainainmaaaitinaiall 








canning W orld’s Fair Colors! 
CROP Boy Blue—-silvery lilac 

— Giant Whit uure white 
PANSY a of Tiensaetnataaatinn tine 

Lord Beaconsfileld—violet shading 
SEED to white in top petals 
Now Yellow Master—pure golden yellow 
means T5Qhi. o StS 
READY?! pkt. of sn 
. PANS 

PITZONKA’S ‘yarn 


Box G BRISTOL, PENNA. 


GROW PRIZE PLANTS 
WITH OR WITHOUT SOIL 


Use good soil—povr soil—or no soil at all. Grow 
better flowers, trees and lawns— 


WITH PLANT-—CHEM SALTS 


Which combine all the vital hydroponic plant foods and a 
potent plant growth hormone. Standard in_ schools, 
requires no equipment, @asy as water to use, cost negligible 
SALTS FOR 10 GAL. 30c; 100 GAL. $1.00; 400 GAL. $2.00 


Postpaid with full directions 


UNIVERSITY HYDROPONIC SERVICE 
Dept. F; Berkeley, Calif. 


HARDY DUTCH IRIS 


Beautiful mid-spring flowers, easy 
to grow, excellent for cutting. 
Your choice of blue, white, yel- 
low or mixed shades, 


15 for 50c, 35 for $1.00 postpaid 
Send for bulb catalog 
fully illustrated 


FLORAVISTA 
tympia, Wash. 


. DESTROY 
MOLES 


THIS EASY WAY 


Mologen is an efficient powder that rids 
your lawn of moles quickly. Non-poisonous 
to pets, soil, or ss. Odorless, easy to 
use. Prices: Y2-lb. can 50c; 1'/2-lb. can 
$1.25; 5-lb. can $4. Write, if unable to 
obtain from dealer. 


Rose Mfg. Co., 310 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Garden Flowers in their Native 
Mexico 


(Continued from page 318) 


about them and not exhaust the subject. 
There were what looked like the parents 
of “Searlett O'Hara” and “Crimson Ram- 
bler” if not the lady and gentleman them- 
selves. There was searlet Ipoma@a coc- 
cinea twining up through Salvias and 
spreading its charming little blooms 
across the blue flowered (or red or lav- 
ender or purple or ecerise flowered) 
branches. There was “Heavenly Blue” 
sprawling over hot rocky banks and look- 
ing, from early morning until early after- 
noon, like patches of fallen sky. Not that 
“Heavenly Blue’ doesn’t climb, when 
there is something to climb on; however, 
it doesn’t wait to find shrubs or trees or 
other plants, but ramps about over lovely 
old stone walls and rock piles and flat 
surfaces, as though it were a ground 
cover. There was a red and white Con- 
volvulus very much like “Cornell,” and 
pure white ones, and cerise and magenta 
ones with purple stripes, or white stripes, 
or stripes in a darker shade of the 
flower’s color. There were Convolvuli (or 
perhaps Ipomeeas, for there is little dif- 
ference) with lovely eut leaves, Convol- 
vuli with large leaves or small leaves, 
hairy stems or smooth stems, slender 
throats or broad throats. 

There was, in the semi-tropies, a 
ground cover (because there happened to 
be nothing to climb up) its seeds and 
leaves so like Convolvulus that it must 
have been one, bearing clusters of erect 
bell-shaped flowers of buttercup-yellow. 
I am having much difficulty in finding the 
correct names of some of the Mexican 
plants, and this choice yellow-flowered 
one is among my puzzles. It was growing 
with blue Morning Glories and _ white 
ones, the three making a glorious jumble 
of color, but it was quite a shock to dis- 
cover a pure yellow Convolvulus. 


The bush or tree Ipomea@as are an 
amazing group. The white ones (there 
are several species of white flowered 


“Tree Morning Glories”) grow in many 
of the states of Mexico and make their 
mark on many Mexican landscapes. You 
see some of them on wooded or shrubby 
canon sides wth scarlet Poinsettias, but 





mostly you find them on wide adobe, or | 


clay, or gravel mesas with Yuce 
Agaves, Salvias and perhaps Cacti. From 
a long way off they look like small apple 


trees smothered in bloom, but when you 
come closer you see the large Morning 


Glory leaf and the immense flowers, some- 
. . . . ? 
times pure white, sometimes with brown- 
purple throats. 


= is a pity that none of these bush 
Ipomeeas are hardy. They will stand 
a little more cold than the huge flowered 
white Moon Vine, Ipomaa_spinulosa, 
which is also a Mexican native, but they 
are more unwieldy to handle under glass. 
My space is used up and I have 
scarcely begun. But I have given you a 
little idea of a few of the Mexican wild 
flowers and an inkling of the behavior 
and surroundings in their own homes of 
these relatives of our garden blossoms. 


as and | 





Stqp \NPANESE 
_ BEETLES 


You can stop even the heaviest in- 
festation of Japanese beetles with 
this non-poisonous D-X spray. 
both kills and repels them. Costs 
less—a little makes a lot of spray 
By combining ID-X with arsenate 
of lead, one spray will even stop 
beetles for the entire season. The 
largest Government test in 1938 
ranked this combination first. 





Use D-X as an All-Purpose Garden Spray 
D-X contains pyrethrum and rotenone in their most 
powerful form for flowers, vegetables and fruit 
trees. Controls aphis, leaf hoppers, Mexican bean 








beetles, cabbage worms, aster beetles, rose bugs, tent 

caterpillars, canker worms, currant worms, thrips, 

and other pests. If your dealer can’t supply you 
with D-X, write us. 1 qt., $3.25; 1 pt., $2.00; 

4 pt., $1.15; postpaid. 

B. G. Pratt Co., Dept. 3, 50 Church St., N. Y. 
from California. New introduc- 
tions, rare varieties and wide 
color range. Thrive anywhere. 


Safe delivery guaranteed. New 1939 color cata- 
log describes 250 varieties, free. 


MILLIKEN IRIS GARDENS 


Dept. N-2 970 New York Ave. Pasadena, California 











Special Offer 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


New varieties—new colors—over 80 kinds. 
Write for descriptive list FREE, including 
Directions for planting, culture and care. 
Tells how and when to plant, time of 
bloom, and how to arrange in garden and 
bouquets. 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
3001 Catalpa Drive Dayton, Ohio 














ORDER YOUR SEED NOW 


for your early spring sales of 
blooming pansy plants, (or for your 
own garden) but Avoid Competition 
by using 

OREGON GIANT PANSY SEED 


(Finest Florists’ Mizture) 


{ pkt. 600 seecs .. $1.00 
iC Tera sina .... $15.00 
(Trial pkt. 175 seeds, 35c) 
(Cultural Directions and Sugges- 
tions for Marketing Pansy Plants 

on request.) 
MRS. MERTON G ELLIS 


CANBY, oneoa 








NEW CROP WHEELERCROFT 
Hand-Pollinated 


DELPHINIUM SEEDS 


is the best we have ever had. 
Order your seeds now from 
the fresh stock to get best stand 
of new plants. 


SNOWFLAKE sstrain of excellent 
Pkt., $2.50. Trial pkt., $1.00 
CORNFLOWER BLUE, real cornflower 
sha 
SUMMER SKY, clear azure blue. 
——— DREAM, blended soft 
VENETIAN NIGHTS, very deep blue. 
CRATER LAKE BLUE, loveliest of all blues. 
BLUE LAKE, vivid blue. 


Pkt., $2.00. Trial Pkt., $1.00 
Collection of 6 pkts., $10.00 


AGNES A. WHEELER 


6123 S. E. 18th Ave., Portland, Ore. 


whites. 


deep 
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WATKIN SAMUEL 


originated 


The WREXHAM 
DELPHINIUM 


The most celebrated strain 
of Delphiniums in the world. 
If you want the true 
WREXHAMS that you 
have heard so much 
about, order seed direct 


from the originator. 
New seed from Standard 
Wrexhams 

$2.50 per pkt. 200 seeds 


; } Seed from Novelties 
ERDOUR $5.00 per pkt. 200 seeds 


WATKIN SAMUEL 
King's Mill House WREXHAM, ENGLAND 


KILL APHIS 


AND OTHER SUCKING INSECTS 
Spray flowering plants, shrubs, vines, 
trees with Garden VOLCK ... the all 
around garden spray. A combination 
VOLCK and Nicotine Spray. 

«.. Pree Pest Control Guide 

CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

Elizabeth, New Jersey Richmond, California 





















GLADIOLUS SPECIALISTS 

CUT FLOWERS 
W holescle——Retail 

You are cordially invited to visit one of New 
England’s most popular gladiolus fields. 20 acres 
are in bloom from July 20th to Oct. Ist, located 
on U. S. Rte. 1, main highway to Portsmouth, 
N. H., 6 miles from Newburyport, Mass. 

Write Dept. F for New Fall List 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BULBS 








VAN TUBERGEN’S 





CHOICE BULBS 








direct from Holland 


Including all the newer and better varie- 
ties . . . Tulips, Narcissus, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Lilium, Convallaria, Chionodoxa, 
Galanthus, Eranthis, etc. 


Apply for catalog to 


E. J. KRUG, Sole. Agent 
118 Broad St. New York City 















SIES 35: 

Largest, most beautiful PKT. 
exquisitely waved and 
crinkled. Choicest col- 
ors, mixed. Many are 
ey gaily blotched. Special, postpaid: 
\ f 36c Pkt. for 10c; 1/16 oz. for $1 
Forget-Me-Nots (Myosotis) Blue, pink, 
and white, mixed. 1 ft. tall. For beds, Burpee’s 
borders, etc. Pkt. 100; 1/4 oz. 30c. <a 
English Daisies (Bellis) Rose, pink, red, 
white, mixed. Large, early, double flow- 
ers, 6 In. plants. Pkt. 16¢: 1/8 oz. 60c. 

@ Special, all 3 above pkts. 25c postpaid 
Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book free—Tulips, Daffodils, etc. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 125 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 








Hear from Texas 


We 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


You may break, you may shatter the 
vase if you will 
But the scent of the Roses will cling 
round it still. 
THomas Moore 


AS a Rose that influence in your 

life? It has in mine. A _beauti- 

ful Rose in a vase before me as 
[ write will brighten my thoughts, arouse 
new ideas, enliven old ones and sweeten 
the whole day. My feelings are uplifted 
as I look at its perfection and get the 
fragrance of its curving petals. 

The Rose is one flower that everybody 
loves. Even old King Solomon, who 
prayed for wisdom above all things, 
loved the Rose, and King Midas, who 
loved gold above all else, still loved the 
Rose and ordered them planted by the 
thousands in his marvelous gardens. It is 
said his favorite Rose had 60 petals and 
held a wonderful fragrance that met you 
at the palace gates and enveloped you in 
its cloud of sweetness. 


And let me tell you more of the Rose | 


—just a few of the old beliefs, legends 
and customs which prove that romance 
and drama have surrounded this queen 
of flowers in every country that has 
boasted her royal presence since the world 
began. 

From an old legend we learn why the 
name “queen” was given her. Greek my- 
thology tells us that Rhodanthe, Queen of 
Corinth, fled from three of her lovers to 
the Temple of Diana. The people gazing 
on her radiant beauty became so en- 
amored of her that they pleaded that she 
take the place of the Goddess Diana. 


Apollo resented this insult to his sis- 
ter and instantly changed the beautiful 
Rhodanthe to a shrub and from this 
shrub came a Rose. As Rhodanthe had 
been a queen, so the flower in the shape 
of our Rose became a queen of the flow- 
ers of that time and has so remained for 
us. 

Her three lovers were changed into a 
butterfly, a bee and a June bug that have 
always shown their preference for the 
Rose. 


O much for legendary lore that sounds 
pretty even if it did happen long 
before we have any knowledge of the 
happenings of the world. But in ancient 
history we find things about the Rose al- 
most as startling because of the lavish 
extravagance of that long-ago day. 
Under the reign of Augustus and even 
of the later emperors of Rome, the use 
of Rose petals were carried to excess. 
One ruler is said to have slept on a 


| couch of Rose petals and at their wild 


MAKE YOUR GARDEN FEED ITSELF! 


More than half the annual produce of your soil—the leaves, stalks, cuttings, weeds, etce.— 


is wasted, thrown away. If instead 


fertilizer, enough to supply all the plant food your garden needs. 
economical method yourself. It’s easy—anybody can do it—and every pound of ADCO 
makes 40 Ibs. of rich fertilizer. Get ADCO from your dealer or direct from us. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, Carlisle, Pa. 
Interesting booklet, ‘‘Life of the Soil’’ FREE. 
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you mixed it with ADCO, it would turn into rich 


Try this simple, 








festivals the guest rooms had flower- 
strewn floors to walk over. The Greeks 
and Romans had Rose petals strewn be- 
fore their doors as a sign of welcome and 
went about during orgies with ropes of 
Roses around their brows. Bouquets of 
Roses were always before their statues. 

Suetonius gives us the story that Em- 
peror Nero spent $150,000 for Roses to 
make more fragrant and lovely one of 
his feasts and that Cleopatra was so de- 
sirous of pleasing Mare Antony in a re- 
ception to this warrior that she ordered 
the banquet floor to be covered with Rose 
petals to the depth of two feet and this 
was held in place by a fine netting that 
the tread of many feet might not dis- 
place them. 

As to its great antiquity it is claimed 
the Rose blossomed in the hanging gar- 
dens of Babylon and these, it is said, 
were built by Nebuchadnezzar 2000 years 
before the Christian era. Homer’s Iliad 
and the Odyssey carry references to the 
beauty and fragrance of the Rose and in 
their religious rites this flower was con- 
seerated to the beloved Venus, Cupid, 
Aurora and Harpocrates. 


UPID is said to have created Harvo- 
crates into a god of silence through 
the bribe of a Rose because of some ae- 
tion of the gods. From this the eustom 
arose of hanging a Rose from the eceil- 
ing of all lodges and meeting places to 
indicate that all proceedings be held in- 
violate. With many secret societies this 
idea still holds forth. In northern 
Europe the hanging of a Rose over the 
connivial board has a different but more 
beautiful meaning in that the flower is 
always white and symbolizes sworn 
friendship as well as secrecy. 

The Isle of Rhodes was once called the 
Isle of Roses by Greeks whose name for 
the Rose was rhodon, and medals of 
honor on this Isle bore a Rose on one 
side. Even as early as 327 B. C. a Greek 
philosopher wrote an exhaustive treatise 
of the rose showing it must have been 
of great prominence in popularity at 
that time. 

In 66 A.D. there were “strings of pray- 
er” made of Rose hips and in Spain, “The 
Festival of the Rose” is still observed, 
this marking the conquest of the Chris- 
tians over the infidels at Lepanto. Today, 
as in an olden day, the awarding of the 
golden Rose is the most distinguished gift 
of the Catholie church. 

The Moors, the Persians, even Mo- 
hammed loved the Rose. England has 
immortalized it in the phrase “sub rosa” 
—under the Rose. 


HE skill of the horticulturist in year- 

ly improving the Rose, leaves us 
little to do other than to “plant and 
tend” and to bask in its loveliness. There 
is not need for me to tell you the how 
to raise Roses for most any of you know 
more of that than I do, but I do have 
certain delights in Roses. Maybe I’m 
a little like a Hottentot because I’m glad 
when the color pot falls among the blooms 
to make several colors or several shades 
of one color. My, how I love that kind 
of Rose! 
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DO YOU WANT AN 
ANT TRAP 
FREE? 


This is the weed killing season: Why 
hand grub and back-break every week 
getting rid of the same old resprouting 
weeds? 


Make one JOB of it Buy a quart of 


WEED @xuirer 
for 65¢ 


IT MAKES 10 GALLONS (WITH WATER) 
for use in the sprinkling can that will 
kill any weed and even poison ivy as 
thick as your wrist. 

To introduce this fine product (suffi- 
cient for 200 to 300 sq. ft.) remit 65¢ and 
we will send a quart postpaid with one 
of our regular Ant Traps FREE 
(now selling at all 5 & 10¢ stores, depart- 
ment and hardware stores.) This offer ex- 
pires July 30, 1939. 

IF YOU CAN USE A GALLON AT $1.75 
POSTPAID WE WILL SEND 4 ANT TRAPS 
FREE. 


GOULARD & OLENA inc. 


ISAO LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK.N.Y. 
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Special IRIS Offer 
BLACK WINGS—Magnificent midnight-blue......... 35¢ 
CLARA NOYES—Rich Talisman rose effect.. —e 
KING TUT—Blazing red and chestnut.............. 25¢ 
MAGENTA—Intense, rich reddish violet............ 25c 
SIR. _ MICHAEL—Glorious blue and purple...........25¢ 
ALTA CALIFORNIA—Huge yellow and copper...... 25¢ 


One each of these fine sorts $1.25 
Send for free catalog listing a wonderful assortment 
of the newest and best Iris at very moderate prices 


Our Fall pede 


describing 
a most complete line of 


IRISES 
PEONIES FRENCH LILACS 


and other desirable novelties will be avail- 
able about July 15th 


It is free. Write for your copy 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 
134 E. Division Faribault, Minn. 














eyBLeM PRE PROTECT=» Look for this 


VI 7 Emblem of Quality 


WHEN YOU BUY 
Peat Institute of America 


PEAT MOSS 
155 John Street New York 


PLANT NOW 
RUSSELL LUPINS 


Use only genuine re- 12 seeds...25c; 
selected seeds of choice 
named varieties, the plants 50 seeds... .65c; 


selling as high as $5.00 each 
in England. Will make good 120 seeds.$1.25 


plants to flower next year. 250 seeds.$2.50 


Mi = as 
EDWARD C. VICK (Mixed varieties 


exclusively) 
Representative for U. S. 


205 Elwood Avenue 














Circular on request 


Newark, N. J. 

















California Beach Gardens 


(Continued from page 334) 


very desirable, especially E. ficifolia, the 
searlet-flowering Gum. Its 
blooms come in all shades of red, and in 
rich pinks and nearly white. They are 
produced over a long period and are a 
joy to behold. 


rorgeous 


ARIOUS Pittosporums are very good 

at the coast. P. undulatum is shapely, 
evergreen, and has creamy flowers as 
sweet as orange blossoms followed by 
large yellow berries. 

Hakea suaveolens, handsome and sym- 
metrical, has the appearance of some rare 
Pine. The Australians call it Needle- 
bush. It is easily satisfied and just loves 
the seashore. 

Very satisfactory are the Bottle 
Brushes and their relatives the Melaleu- 
cas and Callistemons with their curious 
foliage and blooms of different colors. 

Tamarisks, too, are quite ornamental 
and good standbys. 

For rich, satisfying green in shrubbery 
use Coprosma baueri. Bright, glossy and 
clean-looking, this belongs to the same 
family as the Coffee-tree. It is native to 
New Zealand where it thrives along the 
rocky coast. Coprosma baueri has orange 
fruit in clusters. 

Leptospermum laevigatum, the ever- 
green Australian Tea-bush, does exceed- 
ingly well at our beaches. It is said that 
it even likes to have its feet in salt water. 
Branchlets of the small dull-green leaves 
are very graceful in cut-flower arrange- 
ments. In the spring Leptospermum is 
covered with starry white flowers an inch 
across, 

And do not forget the dainty, small 
Diosma, Breath of Heaven. Some of 
these tiny-leafed low shrubs have pink 
flowers, others have white, and the fo- 
liage is spiey. 

Yes, friend gardener, you can have 
beautiful Roses at the beach!  Seleet 
varieties not subject to mildew, also water 
early in the day to avoid it. And see 
that your bushes have plenty of the soil 
and fertilizer that they relish for they 
would starve on just sand. 

Many bedding plants such as Asters, 
Snaps, Petunias, Calendula, Seabiosa, 
Carnation, Viola, Chrysanthemum, Mari- 
gold, Cornflower, Phlox and Cosmas if 
given protection from wind and a_ bed 
of built-up soil to their liking do even 
better at the coast than inland. 

Dahlias seem to be especially fond of 
the salt air for their blooms are very fine 
near the sea. 


VERY beach gardener should have 

at least a small lath-house. In it, 
with the aid of leafmold and peatmoss, 
one can grow to near-perfection Begonias, 
Impatiens, Coleus, Lobelia, Calceolaria, 
Ferns, Browallia, Nemesia, Gloxinia, 
Schizanthus, Azalea and countless lovely 
subjects. Shade, shelter and cool damp- 
ness help to make fine foliage and long 
lasting flowers of vivid colors. 

The worst pest at the beach is aphis, 
but there are sprays to put them quite 
out of commission. Then the worst is 
over! 








THIS FALL, Plant 


“WORLD'S FAIR" 
TULIPS 
Special Offer! 


TOP-SIZE 
DARWIN'S 


1 00 POSTPAID $4.00 


A= mixture of the finest 
varieties seen at the N. Y. 
World's Fair. 

Now you can have the same mar- 
velously colored flowers that cre- 
ated such a sensation at the Fair. 

“Quarter-Package” — the same 
top-size bulbs as described, but for 
the smaller garden 


25 Bulbs for $1.90 


For first choice on largest bulbs 


ORDER NOW! 


(bulbs will be shipped at proper planting time) 
Beautiful Catalog FREE 


Lists Tulips, Iris, Peonies, Etc. 
Rock-bottom prices 
Send for your copy TODAY! 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 
108 Parkside Ave. Flowerfield, L. I., N. Y. 


Successor to 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 


Visit us at "‘Gardens on Parade’ N. Y. World's 
Fair 1939 














KILL MOLES 
FORCE’S MOLE KILLER PELLETS 


Money Back Guarantee—No Traps-—-No Gas 
—No Harm to domestic animals or birds. 
Force’s Mole Killer Pellets are compounded 
from the mole’s natural food. True mole food 
scent attracts and positively destroys large 
numbers of moles and gophers. Kill the 
breeding stock now before they multiply. 
PLEASE NOTE—In correspondence from thousands 
of users, only one letter did not express ¢ Sto mr 
satisfaction Home owners, nurseries, xreenho 
golf courses, parks and cemeteries have used ‘this 
product successfully for 30 years “At your dealer’ $ 
or send dealer’s name and 50c for 40-pellet packa 
$1.00 for 115 pellets, or C.O.D 

CARAJON CHEMICAL CO. 
28 W. Main Fremont, Mich, 














While your ULIES are 
in splendid BLOOM, 


BE SURE TO READ 


LILIES fr 
AMERICAN Girdens 
BY GEORGE L. SLATE 


*An American Lily authority has now 
given us a book on which we can thor- 
oughly depend, authoritative, yet 
readily understandable by amateurs 
as well as experts. The descriptions 
are alive with interest. Beautiful pho- 
tographs accompany the text.”’ 
Flower Grower. $3.50 


at all bookstores 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 








FLOWER GROWER 








We Guarantee You 


THE FINEST GARDEN 
and LAWN 
You Have Ever Had 


, 

{ ; 
= Amazing new watering method works 
4 magic Se flowers, trees, lawns an 

=~ shrubs. Water at the roots with the 
iQ sensational 

ies COLVIN 

%S SUBSURFACE IRRIGATOR 

> “Watering at the roots’ through the 


use of an IRRIGATOR releases, quickly 
and easily, the plant food lying dor- 
mant for lack of moisture. One appli- 
cation will keep soil moist for ten days 
or longer, even in driest weather. 
Connects to garden hose, Saves up to 
50% of watering bill. 

Veed by Agricultural Colleges, tree sur- 
geons, and Horticulturists everywhere. 


Price $3.25 
Early use will hasten results. Send 
check or money order TO-DAY. We 
will ship your Irrigator immediately, 
with full operating instructions, and all 
transportation charges prepaid. It car- 
ries a “LIFETIME” guarantee. 
Gro Iwx Plant Food, a completely 
soluble fertilizer, is now available for 
spraying on your lawn with the garden 
hose or for tree and shrub feeding. 
Liquefier can be attached directly to 
the Colvin Irrigator. 
SPECIAL OFFER OPEN UNTIL AUG- 
: us | awe Colvin Irrigator. $3.25, 
1 Gro Lux Liquefier, $1.95, | five pound os. — Lux 
Plant Food, $2.50, $7.70 value. ALL FOR $6.4 


THE COLVIN COMPANY 


331 West Huron St. Chicago 


SUCCESS IN EVERY GARDEN— 


requires the use of the newest and most out- 

standing varieties such as. Shasta Daisy G. 

so tage largest, full double and everflowering. 

Seeds 50c per pkt. Plants $1.00 each 
DELPHINIUMS - ‘Dream of Beauty’’ Hardy and mil 
dew free. Colors of all shades, single and double 
This strain c an be grown from Alaska to the Tropics. 
sm Pkt. 50ce; Tr. $1.00. Descriptive Catalog of 
Petunias, Delphiniums, Shasta Daisies, Gerberas, 
Amaryllis Et 


RICHARD DIENER. NURSERY 





OXNARD, CALIF. 








MIRACLES LIKE 


BURBANK’S 


Are easy with new chemical which creates 
huge unheard of fruits and plants, giant 
doubled and redoubled flowers. Full details 
and instructions, also Soilless Gardening and 
24 articles on. latest scientific discoveries 
are in ‘‘Quest’’ booklet #1. Special intro- 
ductory offer 5 issues $1.00, sample copy 
25c, address 









QUEST, F-6, Wellesley, Mass. 














15 strong, selected cactus plants 


(not seeds) sent postpaid for just 
$1.00! Assorted varieties and types 
ideal for rock gardens, borders, or 
indoor pot culture. i 
cactus pot included FRE 
y---Money —y if not 











KILL ROSE BUGS 
Use R. B. No. 1 


1. Non-Poison Spray — therefore an 

Ht inducement to SNIFF the fragrance 
of the Rose without Snifting Felsen. 

2. Leaves No Obvious Residue. 
3. KILLS ROSE BUGS thereby eliminating 
disappointment of growing imperfect ROSES 
due to the damaging effects of Rose Beetles. 
4. RB No. 1 brings to the Rose Lover the first 
non-poisonous spray to kill this pest in all its 
forms without harm to foliage or rose petals. 
5. Kills Adults, Eggs, Pupa, and Larvae by 
Contact and Stomach. Amount to complete 1 
Gallon of Spray §$.75; 4 Gallons $2.00; 8 Gallons 
$3.60; 15 Gallons $6.00. All Prices Postpaid. 

Ask your garden dealer or write us. 


HENRY-GREBENSTEIN, Box 119, Stoughton, Mass. 
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LAURA 


LTHOUGH the well-planned vege- 
table garden has been yielding 
many good things for weeks, it 

does not reach the height of production 
until July and August when the vege- 
tables of slower growth begin to reach 
maturity. 

While a good share of the planting is 
well out of the way at this time, there 
are yet certain things to be planted that 
are necessary to round out the fall and 
winter program. 

Turnip seed should be sown about the 
middle of July for winter use, and en- 
dive for late fall and for storage in the 
cellar should be planted at once. The 
final planting of bush beans and peas 
may be made in July, and of course, 
radishes and lettuce should have at least 
one more planting. For radishes plant- 
ed at this time, it is better to sow the 
winter varieties, although the others will 
do very well. There are a number of 
varieties of the winter radish, and some- 
times it is possible to procure the mixed 
seed. One of the best varieties of late 
radish that will keep for weeks in early 
winter when packed in sand and stored 
away, is the round radish that frequently 
grows as large as a teacup. It has a 
black skin and is snow-white inside. 


ATE potatoes may be planted in early 
‘July with a pretty good chance of 
maturing satisfactorily, although it is ad- 
visable to get them in by the middle of 
June. Another planting of beets also 
may be made early in July. Dry weather 
is about the only handicap that may seri- 
ously affect late planting, but there is 
usually enough moisture to see it through. 
Early celery is in line for hilling 


5) es- 
pec ially if it is about ready to use. In 
pulling the earth up around it, as much 
sare as possible should be given to keep 
it from falling between the stalks. 

Cabbage must be watched closely at 
this time, or it may be eaten up by 
worms before we are aware of their pres- 
ence, so fast do they work. This applies 
principally to plants set out in June, for 
winter cabbage, rather than to those now 
early ready to use. Dusting with plant 
lime or finely sifted ashes, making cer- 
tain that the powder is tossed on the un- 
derside of the leaves as well as on top, 
usually is effective, with a little scattered 
on the ground under each plant. Cauli- 
flower and any others of the cabbage 
family may be treated in the same man- 
ner. 

Cucumber and squash vines are tempt- 
ing morsels for insects, and they too may 
be given the dust treatment, which is 
safe for human beings, but very dis- 
couraging to the bugs and worms. There 
are other insecticides that may be used, 
such as derris and pyrethrum dusts and 
sprays and they are harmless to man, 
beast and bird. It is very important to 
make sure of this when purchasing those 
things, as careless handling of certain 
insecticides may bring about unexpeect- 


Vegetable Garden Chats 


FENNER 


’ forest of weeds. 









ed or disastrous results. With safe 
sprays and dusts on the market, garden- 
ers are more and more getting away 
from the poisonous ones. 

If the garden is small, July plantings 
frequently must be made in space left 
racant by a recent crop of peas, lettuce, 
radishes or any of the earlier maturing 
garden produce. Care should be given 
not to sow turnip seed in ground that 
had but recently been used for cabbage 
or radishes. If the ground is well worked 
over, lettuce may be sown in that space. 
Turnips may be planted where peas grew. 
For best results, where intensive garden- 
ing methods must be earried out, a little 
fertilizer should be worked into the soil 
before the second crop is put in. 


\Aid-SUMNER garden weeds begin to 
make their obnoxious appearance 
about the first of July, and if they are 
not removed they will make a veritable 
Fortunate indeed is the 
gardener whose ground is not infested 
with purslane, that reddish-green plant 
that spreads its fleshy stems and leaves 
over the ground like a mat. Hoeing does 
very little good where it is concerned, be- 
cause even in the hot sun uprooted plants 
frequently take root again when left on 
the ground. Gathering them up and eart- 
ing them away is about the only way to 
handle them, and even so, another crop 
of them may be coming on before we 
have the first one out of the way. The 
dictionary says of purslane: “It is used 
in Europe as a salad, but regarded as a 
weed in the United States.” Weed, in- 
deed! 

But gardening, whether it is for the 
purpose of raising flowers or vegetables, 
has so many pleasant features that they 
more than outbalance the annoyance 
saused by insects and weeds. 


Getting the Best Out of Cucumbers 


CUCUMBERS respond well to feeding 
with nitrogen, according to the report 
from the Research Department at Cornell 
University. Given plenty of nitrogen, the 
plants produce well shaped, highly col- 
ored fruit, and it also causes more fruit- 
ing flowers to develop on the plants. 
Deficiency in nitrogen leads to more male 
flowers. Deliberately fed plants grow 
faster; produce larger fruits. 

Broadly speaking, this is just one bit 
more of testimony that you cannot ex- 
pect good results from the soil unless 
it is fed properly. Commercial manu- 
factured prepared plant foods are so 
easily available today that starved soil 
should be an unknown factor. Perhaps 
90% of the so-called failures of plants 
to reach expectations may be traced to 
inadequate food supply. Soils may vary 
enormously in their nutrient contents and 
the wise gardener makes sure in advance 
by the proper supplies of plant foods. 























Parents of Famous Glads 


F. H. Winuiams, (R. I.) 


GLADIOLUS variety may have 
A quality and distinction and _ al- 

though we do not know its parent- 
age we will probably enjoy its bloom 
none the less. 

There are many strides or stages be- 
tween the various Glad species and the 
modern hybrids of our day; this evolu- 
ion began over a hundred years ago with 
he crossing of different species. The re- 
sults from these various primary cross- 
ngs while interesting were not notable 
intil about 1840 when (we are told) a 
seedling was obtained by M. Beddinghaus, 
ardener to the Due d’Aremberg, who 
obtained it by crossing G. psittacinus 
with G. eardinalis. This seedling was in- 
troduced as G. gandavensis and created 

furor at the time. This was the real 
starting point of the modern Glad. 

From then  on_ hybridizers _ like 
Brenchly, Herbert, Souchet, Lemoine, 
Kelway, Leichtlin, Pfitzer and _ others 
abroad, and Burbank, Van Fleet, Ban- 
ning, Groff and others at home have 
worked to improve the Glad, until now in 
our time there are many breeders through- 
out the world producing the lovely 
hybrids which we enjoy. 


NTIL recently breeders have been in- 

clined to conceal the parentage of 
their seedlings for fear that other 
rrowers, having this information, might 
duplicate their work. But hybridizing, 
even though you have the formula, is not 
as simple as all that. Hybridizing in 
itself is not difficult but getting a certain 
result is. 

From a cross Mrs. P. W. Sisson x 
(iloriana [the seed parent is listed first], 
Palmer obtained a seedling, salmon with 
cream throat, which was named Corona- 
tion, and also a pinkish buff seedling 
named Duna. 

from Apricot Glow x Emile Aubrun 
he obtained Pieardy, shrimp-pink, and 
l'vensong, smoky with cream throat. Wil- 
son obtained from this very same cross, 
Peggy Lou, rose-pink. 
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REGULAR $5.00 VALUE 


5 AZALEAMUMS colors labeled. 
Pink, White, Bronze, Yellow, Red. 


Please add 20c for packing 
THE ADOLPH FISCHER NURSERIES 
a Dept. A, EASTON, PA. (250 Acres) 











From Apricot Glow x Mrs. P. W. Sis- 
son, Palmer obtained Reverie, light pink 
and cream, also Wasaga, ruffled buff. 

From Picardy x Com’r. Koehl came 
Regent, a glowing scarlet with darker 
throat, and Vagabond Prince, mahogany- 
brown with flame blotch, both by Palmer; 
also from this cross came Resolution by 
Baerman, a ruffled lacinated searlet seed- 
ling, and Flash, a massive scarlet, was 
obtained by Hedgecock. 

From Pieardy x Red Lory, Baerman 
obtained Maxwelton, rose-pink; and from 
this same cross Mitsch obtained Ariadne, 
white with large red blotch. 


HE preceding crossings demonstrate 

some of the unusual results obtained 
in color and type of bloom, and although 
the color may be similar in some of the 
seedlings, the type of each gives them 
an individuality that makes them dis- 
tinetly different. 

One would naturally think that the 
very choicest varieties at hand when 
hybridizing would be the ones to use, yet 
the most beautiful bloom does not always 
produce the best seedlings, for the hy- 
bridizer has to consider stamina as well 
as beauty when bringing two varieties 
together. 

One wouldn’t expect very much from 
a cross such as Aviatrix, a small faded 
yellow primulinus, and Corunna, a variety 
almost black with light blotch, yet this 
cross produced a seedling of indescribable 
beauty in Mother Machree. 

Apricot Glow x Emile Aubrun is a 
combination that would not appeal to 
one as very promising, and as a matter of 
fact some breeders might consider it a 
crazy cross, yet it produced Picardy the 
darling of them all. 
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FOR FLOWERS NEXT WINTER 


Start your house plants now 

It's easy with KAK SALVE! 

Money back guarantee. $1.00 postpaid 
Or send for free booklet. 

















Photoy Products, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 


IRIS 
JULY BARGAIN 


Rosy Wings, Laucrezia Bori, Blue 
June and Varese—$16 value for 
$8. Ask for catalog of iris, peo- 
nies and daylilies. 

LONGFIELD IRIS FARM, 
427 Market St., Bluffton, Ind. 




















F R E E —wer.p’s Finest 
GUIDE TO QUALITY BULBS 
Our 1939 Fall Bulb Planting Guide will help make your 
garden more beautiful next spring. 32 pages, over 80 
illustrations in full color. Valuable information about 
quality Bulbs of proven merit, mostly grown in our own 
nurseries at Hillegom, Holland. For your free copy, write: 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS, 
BOX 22 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 














IF IT'S AN OGEN 





PROTECT YOUR PLANTS WITH FUME-OGEN 


Also drives out ants, roaches, etc. in the home. 
shaker can — 50c. If your dealer doesn’t have it, write us. 


ROSE MFG. CO., 401 OGEN BLDG. PHILA., PA. 


PRODUCT—IT 








In handy 


MUST BE GOOD 
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Classified Advertising Section 


RATE t5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12'6c per 
word for three or more consecutive Insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted, No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted, CASH 
WITH ORDER. 


Bulbs _ 





DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HYACINTHS, CROCUS, etc., 
sh ipped free duty and charges to destination. Apply for 
catal J. HEEMSKERK, ¢/o P. von Deursen, 


Sassenheim, -Holland. 





Blooming sizes, assorted 


DIGGING TIME SPECIALS. ,, assorted 
At oloret 


varieties, postpaid. Dutch Iris, 60 for $1.00. 


Freesias, $1.00. 40 Tritonias, $1.00. 9 Red Spider Lilies, 
$1.00. Large Clivia, $1.00 300) Small Ranunculus — or 
Anemones, $1.00. Three items, $2.75 Iris Price List, 


Spring and Fall Catalog (Sept. 1st) ‘free, Cecil Houdyshel, 
Dept. F, La Vergne, alif. 


Philipinense Formosan Lily 
Given free with each order two 


FIFTEEN ennai’ size 
bulbs for $1.15 postpaid 











Dr Regal Hemerocallis Lily _ plants, Hills Nursery, 
tristol, Indiana, P. O. B. 106, 

Cactus 
CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all differ- 


ent All labeled, $1.00 prepaid. These are ‘Cactus, no 
succulents. Satisfaction guaranteed, Mrs, Fred Clark, Box 
143, Van Horn, Texas, 


CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, 
new species, exploration, illustrated pronouncing glossary. 
Recognized authority Tearn about Cacti. $1.00 six 
months Box 101, Pasadena, Calif 








; Daffodils 


DAFFODILS for naturalizing at $10.00 per bushel, and 
choice novelties Also finest new hybrid Hemerocallis. 
Catalogue. serkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va, 
DAFFODILS —Six-variety garden mixture $7.00 per bushel, 
Twenty-variety mixture $10.00 per bushel. Price list on 
request K Edse Flower Farm, Nuttall, Va 


“HANDMADE MIXTURE"—100 Daffodi 1s 20 varieties— 





9 distin pe covering 2 months’ bloom—includes, 
King Alfred, Prin ose, Phi enix, Buttercup, Sassenheim, 
Leurens Koster, et $3.25 Early Trumpet, Barri Con 
spicuous, “te Poet's Narcissus, late *‘Pheasant Eye”’ 
ind mixture 12 varieties earliest to latest_ $1.50, baneees 
$14.00 thousand Lycoris Squamigera 5e e $3.00, 
Eversthing bl ing Prepaid. Hi ae‘ yp: 
Republic, M yuri. 
LARGE GROWING BULBS, special July only, not pre 
I 1 Kin Alfred $12.50, } Spur $11.00, Victoria 
$7.5 Weveren’s G * he ee Catalogues, 
Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, Sn yhomish, Wash 
DAFFODILS —lIliustrate d catalog describes 260 best and 
newest American and Ei ean varieties listed at moderate 
prices Edwin C. 1% a, Rockville, Route 2, Maryland. 
Day Lilies © 
HYBRID DAYLILIES: Bagdad, Mrs. Perry, each $1.50 
Hyperion, Mikado Sardley, each 75e. Anna Setscher, 





Gypsy, J. R aun. Imperator, Mandarin, Oy Radiant, 

ach 50 Apricot, Margaret Perry, each Postage 
pai d on orders of $2.00. Fisher Flowers, Germantown, 
Tenn 


Evergreen Seeds 
EVERGREEN SEEDS—40) leading varieties. Grow disease 
free seedlings, conifers, flowers, ornamentals, vegetables, 
and cuttings, new sand culture method, Catalogue, 
Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio 


Insecticides 





USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper. European 
corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin); Gladi- 
olus thrips-dipping soaking, spraying; Delphinium-cyclamen 
mite; rg asap aes free, Postpaid prices: 8& oz. $1.00; 
1 pt $1.75; 1 at $3.00; % gal. $5.00! 1 gal. $10.00: 
cash wit h order. Write for circular describing our spraver 
that works from the hose. THE ROTOTOX COMPANY, 
$121 Yale Street, East Williston, N. Y. 

J-SPRAY. The most eifective spray to kill and repel 
Japanese and Mexican Bean Beetles, Cabbage worms, 
Gladiolus thrips and aphids. Contains rotenone’ with 
wetting, spreading and sticking agenfs. Leaves no yisible 
residue Non-injurious to man and = animals. Most 
economical—$1.00 package postpaid, makes 20 gallons. 
Garden Chemical Co., Livingston, q 








Iris 





IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, prepaid, 
for $1.00 List of 400 varieties including latest, now 
ready John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, Illinois, 
GREATEST BARGAIN of iris ever offered for clearance 
of surplus stock. 50 different varieties of ing Bearded for 
$1.01 Mt. Upton Iris Gardens, Mt. Upton, N. Y. 


TWICE-BLOOMING !tRIS—Write for our large free egies 
let illustrating numerous varieties in natural color as well 
as describing and pricing the finest tall-bearded and fall- 
blooming sorts. National Iris Gardens, Box 223-F, Beaver- 
ton, Oregon 

1RIS—24 for $1.00. A full season of bloom. Write for 
price list. A Village Garden, Warrensburg, Illinois. 
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VELVET KING, sensational new bronze. Large rhizomes 
$2.50 each, 3 fe $5.00, Not more than three per cus 
tomer. LINWOOD IRIS GARDENS, WIC HITA , KANSAS. 


Robert, "Blue Velvet, Black 
Wings, Clara Noyes, King Juba, Dauntless, Magenta, 
Depute Nomblot, Jean Cayeaux, Chromylla, Pluie D’or, 
Euphony. Labeled and sent postpaid for $3.00. Eagle 
Gardens, Eagle Grove, Lowa. 


IRIS " SPECIAL: Rameses, 








OVER TWO HUNDRED choice standard varieties, labeled 
true, reasonably priced. Economy price list free. GRAND 
VIEW IRIS GARDEN, EDWARDSBURG, MICHIGAN. 





Japanese Iris 


IRIS KAEMPFERI or JAPANESE IRIS. Six different 
varieties prepaid $1.00 Request our descriptive list of 
Peonies and Double English Violets. Walton E, Milli- 
man, Rockford, Michigan. 


Lilies 
HIMALAYAN LILIES: Lilium giganteum, Lowii, Thom 
sonianum, Wallichianum $5.00; ochraceum, sulphureum 
$6.25; neilgherrense, nepalense $7.50; polyphyllum = $8.75 
per dozen. Special rates for traders. Mrs. P. Kohli, 
Baramula, _Kas hmir, India. 





- Oriental Poppies 


HUGE ORIENTAL POPPY PLANTS—Our gigantic roots 
produce flowers the first year. Write for free booklet 
p vet 3 and pricing the finest pink, rose, red, and 
varieties of other colors. National Iris Gardens, Box 
223-F, Beaverton, Oregon. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES from a breeder’s garden. 





Send for 


List. Super Wunderkind $3.00, Wunderkind 75c; many 
others. A. E. CURTIS, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Plants 
JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS. Strong. SZloom freely, 
Rare, exquisite orchid corsage blossoms. Easily grown. 
Growing instructions. 3 for $1.00, Lelian Benner, 138 W 


Anaheim, Calif. 


Tropical Plants 


Broadway, 


BANANA PLANTS $1.00 (large banana plants $1.50 by 
express); Amazon Lily (Eucharis Amazonica) 50c; Fanc) 
Leaved Caladiums 2” pot plants 25c; Giant Florida S actus 
Cuttings 50c; Florida Air Plant ; Spanish Moss 25c; 
Water Poppy 25c; Parrots F ; Water Hyacinth 
25c; Giant Elephant Ear 25c; Variegated Devil’s Back- 
bone 15c; Postpaid. Free ‘ Shaffer Nurseries, 
3500, Clearwater, Florida 









July in Southern Gardens 


(Continued from page 334) 


ago everybody grew it and on all porches 
it was used as a pot plant. Buy the 
plants in pots now, sink them in the 
ground and then lift in the fall to earry 
over the winter. They are evergreen only 
in Florida and along the Gulf Coast. The 
flowers bloom daily and while delicate the 
clusters are large and the color so clear 
and charming every garden should use it. 
There is also a white variety. 

The Gaillardias, Ruby in wine-red, and 
Mr. Sherbrook in clear yellow, are so 
easily grown and so dependable for bloom 
that even though they are truly Blanket 
Flowers we can not afford to omit them. 
These solid colors are much better than 
the variegated forms. 

Root cuttings now. The new Hormo- 
din Powder in three strengths has proven 
its full worth. It is much easier and more 
satisfactory to use than the liquid form. 
Roses, usually very hard to root at any 
time, started in Mareh have grown on 
without a break. Other cuttings ditto. 
Boxwood and Camellias and other hard- 
wood cuttings should be dusted with the 
powder as directed and planted in a soil 
which is one-half peat moss and one- 
half sand. For delicate plants and choice 
cuttings use flats or pots in which to 
grow them. <A shaded corner of the gar- 
den where they can be watered and 
easily seen will do for the rank and file 
of the cuttings started. 





Pop — Pop — Poppies 
HIRLEY Poppies, during the firs 
vear I grew them, furnished me wit} 

an experience | shall long remember. 

It happened, early one morning, th: 
I was standing in the garden. All wa 
quiet except for the song birds in tl 
nearby trees. Suddenly I heard a que 
noise—a pop, then additional pop-po) 
pops—and still another pop! I look 
all around me and finally located t) 
source of these queer noises. 

My Shirley Poppies were splitting th 
night caps. Each calyx cracked op 
with a pop! It slowly parted. Gradual 
the flower petals, all crinkly from bei 
so tightly enclosed, unfolded, and final 
the hairy sepals dropped to the groun 
I watched until the blossoms were ful! 
blown. They had such beautiful colo 
of many shades, the petals sheer and d 
icate, the slender stems aquiver. 

It was further interesting to note that 
each bud hung down from the curved 
of the stem until the night before 
opened, when the stem straightened and 
the bud stood upright. Single Poppies 
lasted about two days, double ones lone- 
er. Later the ripened seeds shook out 
through holes around the dry pods, and 
seattered thickly over the ground. I read 
somewhere that one small pod contains 
as many as 70,000 tiny seeds. 

GLADYS SAMPSON, 


(NM. ¥.) 
Carbon Bisulfide Kills Ants 


Asis in the lawn ean best be exter 
minated by “gassing” 


issing” them w 
carbon bisulfide, aceordinge to Pr 
I. Z. Hartzell of the New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva. The n 
terial is cheap, one treatment usual! 
suffices, and the lawn suffers no harmt 
effects. Only one precaution is necessal 
and that is that carbon bisulfide is as 
inflammable as so much gasoline and care 
should be taken not to bring it close to 

lighted match or cigar or cigarette. 

“Ants may show themselves in various 
Ways in the lawn, building 
quite conspicuous ‘hills,’ while 
others cover wide areas in the lawn with 
the openings to their underground quar- 
ters, but in either case the treatment is 
the same—gassing with carbon bisuifide,” 
says Professor Hartzell. 

“The best way to get the fumes of the 
earbon bisulfide into the ant colonies is 
to make small holes about 8 to 12 inches 
deep and 6 to 8 inches apart around and 
through the infested area in the lawn. 
In each of these openings, place one 
tablespoonful of the carbon bisulfide and 
cover it immediately with soil. The 
reatment is made more effective by plac- 
ing a wet blanket over the infested area 
for 4 hours to confine the gas. Carbon 
bisulfide gas is heavier 


some species 


nests or 


than air and will 
replace the air in the tunnels oceupied 
by the adult ants and the immature 
stages of the insects, thus affecting a 
quick death. One treatment usually su! 
fices as most of the adults will be killed 
and the young, if not killed outright, can- 
not survive without the eare of the adults. 
“It is not necessary to purchase hig 
refined carbon bisulfide, which is often 
‘techni 
satisfactory for 


quite expensive, the so-ealled 
grade being entirely 
purpose.” 


‘ 
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Al Says:-- 


If anybody wants to start an argument 
yver the 1939 All-America Selections list, 
’d like to take part. Last year in judging 
he trials that produced this 1939 list, the 
udges gave the gold medal to Ipomea 
Scarlett O’Hara and only a silver medal to 
he new annual Hollyhock, Indian Spring. 
Chis was all wrong to my way of thinking. 
it should have been the other way round. 
[hen the judges picked Zinnia Fantasy 
White Light for the honor list. I don’t 
gree. The honor should have gone to 
Zinnia Fantasy Orange Lady, a glorious 
new annual. Fortunately this is a free 
country. Any gardener is entitled to his 
own opinion. [And so are the readers of 
FLOWER GROWER. What results are you 
getting this year with the 1939 All- 
America Selections? Your letters will be 
welcomed.—EpITor. } 


* * * 


Idle thoughts on new annuals. 
A new Fantasy Zinnia, likely to 
be known as Wildfire, may make 
its bow to gardens in 1940. You 
can see it in bloom in trial grounds 
by now and judge its value for 
yourself. . What’s in a name? 
I note a tall French Marigold in 
triais this summer with the timely 
cognomen of Ferdinand. .. . Some 
very promising dwarf hybrids of 
Harmony Marigolds are coming 
along from California, let us hope 
to. be ready for 1940. Being bred 
from Harmony, they ought to be 
good, 

ee * 


If your feet are itching to go places, I 
suggest that you visit one of the most 
interesting places in the country—the Bell 
Station of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Here are grown, a few 
miles out from Washington, D. C., plants 
imported by the Foreign Plant Introdue- 
tions office under the care of B. Y. Mor- 
rison. Plants that pass the tests here as 
being suitable for gardens are distributed 
to nurseries for increase and introduction. 
One new plant that should be in bloom at 
the station by this time is Hosta minor 
alba, a new dwarf white Plantainlily. I 
saw small divisions of it at the Massa- 
chusetts nursery of W. N. Craig last sum- 
mer, so I judge it will be on the market 
shortly. It’s mighty fine! 


* x x 


What’s new anyway? This ques- 
tion pops up when anyone men- 
tions the “new” double Shasta Dai- 
sies that have attracted attention 
the past two years or so. If you 
ask Fred Howard of Howard & 
Smith, Montebello, California, 
about them he smiles and pulls out 
of his desk one of his 1912 cata- 
logues. Back at that time he had 
originated double white Shasta 
Daisies and had them listed. No- 
body would buy them, so_ the 
stock was thrown away and for- 
gotten. How garden styles change! 


* * * 


Perhaps you know it already, but the 
American Delphinium Society (Ridgefield, 
Conn.) offers annually the President’s 
Trophy for the best photograph of a gar- 
den or part of a garden in which Delphini- 
ums are the dominating feature. The 
trophy for 1938 was awarded to Mrs. Frank 
E. Towle of Alaska for a magnificent picture 


of Delphiniums ten feet or so high against 
a dark background of river and mountain, 
Why not try your luck this year. 


* %* * 


Those of you who live in the 
more frigid sections of the coun- 
try need no longer envy the lucky 
ones who live where it is mild 
enough to grow the blue and pink 
forms of Hydrangea. This type is 
Hydrangea opuloides or hortensia 
and is the same as that grown by 
florists. Years ago, I am told, a 
sea captain brought back from 
China a blue Hydrangea which he 
planted by the side of his cottage 
on Cape Cod, Massachusetts. There 
it has been growing ever since. 
Some time ago, J. J. Grullemans 
of Wayside Gardens, in Ohio, saw 
it and- obtained permission from 
the owner, a son of the clipper cap- 
tain, to take some cuttings. From 
these cuttings, nursery stock has 
been grown and this fine blue 
shrub, hardier than its relatives, 
is now on the market under the 
name of Hydrangea opuloides Blue 
Bird. 

* * * 


It’s queer how styles in gardens change. 
A few years ago, rock gardens were rid- 
ing the crest. Now, except for died-in-the- 
wool fans, rock gardens are almost fit sub- 
jects for the missing persons bureau. [This 
point is open to discussion, I believe.-—Edi- 
tor.] During the rock garden rush, a 
West Coast plantsman was recognized as 
having one of the finest commercial col- 
lections of Sempervivums in the country. 
If you visit his place this summer, you 
probably will not be able to find his Sem- 
pervivums for the weeds. The garden 
world has moved on and he has marched 
with it, forgetting his Sempervivums. 


x * * 


There must be something in the 
soil, as well as the climate, that 
makes plants of a bulb or rhizome 
type grow so well in the Pacific 
Northwest. The Puyallup Valley, 
east of Tacoma, and some sections 
around Portland, grow the great 
bulk of the Narcissus and Tulip 
bulbs produced in this country. 
Josephine County, Oregon, with 
Grant’s Pass as the center, is the 
greatest commercial Glad bulb 
production section in America and 
many eastern growers have much 
of their stock grown here. Now, 
the commercial Iris men are grow- 
ing stock in this region. Bob 
Schreiner of St. Paul is growing 
stock south of Portland, while 
Robert Wayman of Long Island 
has an Iris ranch in the Yakima 
Valley of central Washington. 


* * * 


Uncle Sam’s W.P.A. money will sprout 
Rose bushes, I learn, in Tyler, headquarters 
of the great Texas Rose growing section. 
This town has a great Rose festival each 
year. Now Tyler is building a new Rose 
Fair Park to cost $325,000. Ninety acres 
will be landscaped; there will be model Rose 
gardens; garden clubs are planning a 
special section; and a big greenhouse for 
greenhouse Roses and research work is to 
be built. If the wheelbarrows and shovel 
handles last long enough, this park should 
be finished by December, 1940. 


Al Amsel 








The complete and easy-to-use 


LIQUID PLANT FOOD 


TRADE MARK 


Give Your Garden NOW 
A BALANCED DIET 


Kem is a concentrated chemical 
nutrient solution—not a fertilizer 
nor a partial food but a combina- 
tion of al] the eleven essentials in 
the proper proportions for rapid, 
sturdy plant growth. It is odor- 
less, harmless even in_ hottest 
weather—and very economical. 


Ready for instant use 


Just dilute with tap water. A angie gallon 
of Kem makes up to 90 gallons of nutrient 
solution. One tablespoon makes a pint! 


New this year, yet already being used 
in outdoor gardens by amateur gardeners, 
greenhouse owners, commercial growers, 
state horticultural colleges, agricultural 
experimental stations—in 30 States. 


GALLON, postpaid $1 


with complete Instruction Booklet 
(West of Miss. River, express collect) 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send his 
name and $1.00 to 


THE KEM PLANT FOOD CORP. 
Dept. F 485 Madison Ave., New York 











KILL YOUR CRAB GRASS NOW 


Crab grass will soon ruin many lawns. You can 
easily kill it now before the seed ripens. Send 
10¢ for 12-page reprint from REAL GARDEN- 
ING on Weed Control. No salesman will call. 


WALTER 8S. LAPP 


Dept. F Lansdale, Pa. 


FREE TO ALL PEONY LOVERS 


The story of two of the world’s most beautiful 
peonies, which we imported in 1916, over twenty 
years ago. These peonies came from August Des- 
sert, Chenonceaux, France and have grown more 
famous and increased in popularity and in price 
more than any other peonies in the world. Our 
catalogue will be included with the story. 

Peony Grower for over 35 years 


LEE R. BONNEWITZ Van Wert, Ohio 


TURFING DAISY 


It will make a close fern-like turf where 
grass will n grow. Pretty white daisies 
in June th a lawn-mower will clip. 
Plants, rooted divisions. 20 for $1.00, 100 
for $4.00. Order now for September delivery. 


REX. D. PEARCE Moorestown, 


Dept. Z New Jersey 























Write for free booklet containing colored 
illustrations, descriptions, and prices of 
680 best improved varieties. Also Orien- 
tal Poppies and Hemerocallis. Now is the 
time to plant the roots. 


Weed's National Iris Gardens 
Box 223F Beaverton, Oregon 
BORD cccavcecaere $p06666006600006000000006006606 
REE: dnd adenewund ssi gebeneessetssnseesssneeesi 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Erodium 


’ RS. WILDER voiced the reactions of 
NM most experienced gardeners when she 
“Adventures in My Garden,” 
“T am now a most eager collector, not 


said, in her 
that 
onlv of Geraniums, but of their even more 
attractive relatives, the Erodiums, = or 
Heron’s-bills, 
pressed with their varied and quite subtle 
attractions.” If 
the charms of 


and become yearly more im- 
have known 
this is a 
time to make their acquaintance, for they 


you never 


Erodiums, good 
are much easier to get now than they were 
a few years ago. For instance, Paramount 
Gardens’ (Plainfield, N. J.) list of last fall 
contained three kinds. Two of them, E. 
guttatum, with large ‘purple-spotted white 
flowers and E., 
chrysanthum, with pale yellow flowers shin- 
tufts of both 
flowering from July until frost, are among 
the most willing of long-time performers. 


over green ferny foliage, 


ing above silvered leaves, 


Farsetia 


N° Farsetia I have grown is_ really 
showy, but they are all interesting 
and Take F. 


featured in the current catalogue of Thomp- 


unique. clypeata, which is 


son & Morgan, Ipswich, England, for in- 


stance. It makes a dense rosette of woolly 
leaves which are quite ornamental in them- 
selves. In 
short 


early summer they send up 


stems bearing yellow cross flowers. 


These are followed by white, hairy seed 
pods, which in turn dehisce, leaving a sil- 
very framework like a small Lunaria. All 
of which makes an interesting plant from 
spring until autumn and one that is use- 
ful for planting on dry, sunny, sterile 
slopes, where it is difficult to get anything 
Although short lived, seldom last- 
ing over two or three years, it maintains 
itself without trouble by means of self- 
sowing. 


+ i » 
to grow. 


Wood Hyacinths 
W?5 EXN I hear a gardener complain about 


a lack of plants for shady spots, it’s 
hard to keep from violating the tenth com- 
mandment, for another shady place in my 
garden would give me one more planting 
of Wood Hyacinths, 
to be sure, but 


It does not need shade 
that is where it performs 
Regardless of where you put your 
Wood Hyacinths (English Bluebells, Scilla 
nonscripta, or whatever one chooses to call 
them) they are apt to be one of the most 
satisfying of your permanent plants. Get 
the catalogue of Gardenville Bulb Growers, 
Box 516 F, Washington, to see 
how cheaply you can make an extensive 
planting of these and other hardy bulbs. 


best. 


Tacoma, 


Plant Props 


HE age-old problem of supporting top- 
heavy plants continues to annoy gar- 


‘We sometimes 
maneuvers with 
stakes, but 
satisfactory. 


deners. intri- 
and by un- 
these make-shifts are 

Bright minds have, 
however, given us several aids in that line, 


solve it by 
cate strings 
sightly 


seldom 
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not the least eflicient of them being “Plant 
Props” (advertised on April 
FLOWER GROWER by Goulard & Olena, Inc., 
140 Liberty St.. N. Y. C.). 
are made of &reen-enameled 
from 


page 203 of 
These props 
sizes 
16 to 42 inches to take care of plants 
of different heights, making them efficient, 
economical and permanent, 


wire in 


Lewisia Brachycalyx 


N° Lewisia that I have ever grown is 
worthless, though, as is natural, some 
are lovelier and, of 


some are more amiable than others. 


than others course, 
When 
one finds a truly lovely one which is, at 
the same time, easily grown, one has some- 
thing to shout about. That is 
suredly true of L. brachyealyx, a new in- 
troduction to gardens, and a plant with a 
brilliant future. I trouble 
L. tweedyi and L. finchi to 
way they should, but our 
being herbaceous, 


most as- 


have getting 
blossom the 
plant. 


none of 


present 
offer 
the problems presented by the evergreen 
kinds. Here it does splendidly in full sun 
in the well-drained soil of the rock garden, 
producing in spring so many white flowers 
two inches hide the rosette 
It, together with 
a dozen or more other Lewisias, will be 
found in the current catalogues of Carl 
Purdy, Ukiah, California, and Wm. Borsch 
& Son, Box 21, Maplewood, Oregon, 


seems to 


across, as to 


of flat, succulent leaves. 


Gravely Tractor 


EW people realize how 

tasks a good garden tractor like the 
Gravely can do. I hadn't until I received 
their interesting booklet “Six Upkeep Prob- 
lems of the Country Home.” In it one 
learns how the remarkable machine pul- 
verizes the ground as it plows, throws out 
furrows, plants and cultivates, mows the 
lawn, sprays hauls up to  half-ton 
loads, and performs in many other ways. 
The Gravely Motor Plow and Cultivator 
Co., Dunbar, West Virginia, will gladly 
send you literature showing the many ad- 
vantages of owning one of their 
tractors. 


many onerous 


trees, 


garden 








A 20-inch cut is made with the Eclipse 

Rocket Power Mower and there are 

high speed models which mow as 

much as 2 acres an hour. Wheels are 
rubber tired 


Barrenworts for Beauty 


NE of the 


have 


loveliest garden pictures | 
created by plant- 
ing Barrenworts in the shade of a grove 
of Maples. Most landscape effects of which 
herbaceous plants are a part usually are of 
short duration, but this one was breath- 
taking from the time the beautiful foliage 
spread out under the opening canopy of 
Maple leaves, through the flowering period 
in May and June, until the frost of autumn 
started a bonfire over the entrancing shades 
of the Epimedium foliage. plants 
are even tolerant of sunshine. Barrenworts 
are not common, but four kinds, including 
the best of all that I have seen, Epimedium 
macranthum niveum, are listed in the cata 
logue of Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford 25, 
New Jersey. 


ever seell Was 


These 


A Spectacular Cow-parsnip 


BOUT the only way to get that spec 

tacular Cow-parsnip, Heracleum mante- 
gazzianum, with its eight-foot stems clothed 
in tropical-looking leaves as much as three 
feet long and finely cut like many of the 
Umbilliferas and its immense umbels (four 
feet well-grown specimens) of 
large white flowers, is to grow the plants 
from seeds. And the only way to get the 
seeds to germinate is to fresh 
this fall. Fortunately the latter are ob 
tainable from Thompson & Morgan, Ips- 
wich, England. This most out-of-ordinary 
plant does best in a deep, rich soil that is 
always damp. 


across in 


SOW ones 


Magikill 


INCE writing the note several years ago 

in this column on controlling ants in 
the garden, I have had a chance to use 
Magikill, which was featured by Stumpp 
& Walter Co., in April FLOWER GROWER. | 
can heartily recommend it to gardeners who 
are troubled with “Ants in their Plants.” 
The preparation comes in a handy tube, 
doing away with the fuss of mixing. And 
it gets the ants. Write to Stumpp & Wal- 
ter Co., 132 Church Street, New York 
City, for their catalogue listing this and 
many other garden helps as well as a 
complete list of good seeds and plants. 


Rototox 


TILL pursuing the same line of thought 

I am prompted to say a good word for 
Rototox to the Gladiolus grower. Never 
having had thrips, I can not speak from 
experience about it in that field, but sev- 
eral large growers tell me they have found 
it a most efficient control, and I have used 
it with gratifying results on other chewing 
and sucking insects. A post card addressed 
to Rototox, 8121 Yale St., East Williston, 
New York, will bring a booklet on thi 
preparation and a sprayer that works from 
the hose, both of which will make 1939 
more pleasant garden year for you. 


C. W. Woop 








